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American Spelling Blanks 
Vertical Writing pace, per doce 


for Spelling Blanks in the same form of script. 


This demand has been met by the publication 


of the AMERICAN SPELLING BLANKS. The 


plan and arrangement of this book is similar 


to the regular edition, the only difference 
being that all of the script and figures are in 
vertical writing instead of the Spencerian 
slanting style. This is a feature that will be 


appreciated by all teachers of the new system. 


The forms offered for imitation are models of 


simplicity and embody the grace and beauty 
of the well-known Spencerian copies. 
ipt of price. We 
also — the Spencerian System of Vertical Writing 
which teaches a combined er and muscular arm 
movement rendering vertical penmanship practicable for 


business purposes. Specimen pages and price lists free. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Washington Square, New York City. 


CHICAGO, 


Sent prepaid to any address on rece 


Also at CINCINNATI, Boston, ATLANTA, and PORTLAND, ORE, 
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With the publication of copy books in the 


vertical style of writing a demand has arisen 





BROOKS’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


A TWO-BOOK SERIES. 


THE NORMAL RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC 
THE NORMAL STANDARD ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., 
(Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools,) author oy 


The Famous Brooks’s Mathematical Series. 


These books are entirely new and are based upon the 
principles which have made Dr. Brooks's books always popu- 
lar and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of con- 
tents and in grading they are carefully adapted to modern 
requirements. To the making of these new arithmetics Dr, 
Brooks brings his ample experience as normal school princi- 
pal, superintendent of Philadelphia schools, member of the 
Committee of Fifteen and author of many mathematical 
books unprecedented for their success. 


BEITZEL’S NEW SPELLERS. 


THE PRIMARY WORD-BUILDER 
THE ADVANCED WORD-BUILDER 


TWO CONSECUTIVE LOGICAL SYSTEMATIC SPELLING BOOKS, 


By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M., 
(Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cumberland County, Pa.) 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
614 Arch Street- PHILADELPHIA, 
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DIXON’S 


A DISTINCTLY AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 
American American American American American 
Materials. 


and send 16 cents for samples. 


Jos, DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 


My fires light up the hearths and hearts of men. 


LONGFELLOW. 


3 
American Graphite 


PENCILS. 
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Capital. Brains. 


Labor. Machinery, 


If you are not familiar with the Dixon—mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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Jersey City, N. J. 
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Teachers Should Specialize 


‘(THERE is a growing demand in the High Schools of this 

country for good commercial teachers—men of broad 
general culture and education, who are specialists in commercial 
work. Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, has established a depart- 
ment for the training of such teachers, and the demand this year 
for its graduates far exceeds the supply, The salaries offered 
have run all the way from $750 to $1,500. The class of 1296- 
’97 will be limited to twenty-five. Intending applicants should 
send at once for catalogues and particulars. 


Address : 





SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR, 


Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICALS 


AND 


APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 
Pr 


628 Arch &t., 
PHILADELPHIA 





Catalogues mailed 

on receipt of the 

The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 





woe LHE LATEST AND BEST. 


Inductive & ‘eatin ° 
the Study o ent 
Psychology; | 


Phenomena. 
By E. A. KIRKPATRICK. 


of the Winona (Minn.) State Normal School. 











cM 


The best book for normal and training schools and reading circles. 

The whole spirit and method of it makes it an admirable preparation 
for the scientific study of children. 

The chapter on Child Study is especially strong and valuable. 

It has been widely adopted in many leading schools during the past year. 

It is highly endorsed as a most practical psychology for teachers, by 
many leading educators. 


Price, 80 cents- Special terms for Introduction. 
cM 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th St., N. Y. 





GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
0-112 BOYLSTON ST. 316, 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST. 














A NEW PAPER. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER. No. 4. 


Size, 7x8 1-2. 
1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 60 CENTS, NET. - - - - Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 





ESTABLISHED 18651. 


ning AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
% NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


Fine cae Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch’l Furn’g Co.) 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 


Works and Salesroom— 149- a38 E. Huron St., 
CHICAGO, IL 


260 page Catalog just out, ewe fo School People. 


For School use as 
FLAGS! « hr by State 


Address: 


Successor to OAK HALL CO., 
G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, - Mass. 


BREAKER S- 
PLAYS =.= Sains ia 
Parker’s Talks 

on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
12 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 























a ESTERBROOK’ S VERTICAL WRITERS 
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For Vertical Writing. 


No. 556 Fine Points. 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROCK STEEL PEN CO., ‘Sew'voru.” 


Works: 
Camden, N. J. 


_ a ESTER@ROOK * 


No. 570 Medium Points, 


& ESTERBROOK & COS 
R. 


No. 571 Coarse Points. 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 











101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, - CHICAGO. 
STABLISHED IN 1884. .... ‘s EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advance- 
« « POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. Ss ment rather than those without positions . . 








Sah Schooks, with good general education wanted for department work in Normal Schools, | AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges, in Pennsylvania and other states, ’ 

For twelve years we have been aiding teachers (male and female) to desirable positions TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
in every grade of work. Our methods seem to please our *. for we retain their good will, | Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
More applications for teachers are now coming in from old patrons than ever before. Write for pte ny teen TY ke 
particulars. Address ; mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. Mré. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 124 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


"THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. * a 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, Oldest and best known in U, S. 
} 











4 Get berton Pi., Boston, Mass. ad Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 107 Keith & Pe pide jpenene City, Meo | 
ifth Ave.. New York City, 25 King St., West Toronto,Can. 728 Coo ne 4 ld’g; Established 1855. 
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last year. L, B, LANDIS, - MANAGER. - Circulars Free. the states. ; 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists e 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. Chancellor. 
e 


| 

one you should write to the , 

For Western Positions Complete professional preparation for those 
LAR EST WESTERN A ENCY who intend to become superintendents, prin- 

viz:-ALBERT & CLARK, LARGE Building, | AGENCY, igo ee EE 











a 
. . Send for circulars to the * 
Free Registration. — yavionas, TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sct" SieldineS380 «your t 
(Support solely from commissions. ) 24 Van Buren Street, Chicago. New Residence — for Women. 





First-class teachers in all departments by the| Fr catalogue address the Dean 
WANTE D N ()W New York Educational Bureau. Normal ...EDWARD R. SHAW.... 
graduates, primary to high school work, $500, 
to $700. College men and women for high school, normal, department work, and principal- 





University Building, 





ships, Superintendents at $2000. High school principals at $1800 down. A large num-| WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N. Y. CITY. 
ber of capable normal graduates now teaching at $400 can easily secure an increase of 
$100 to $200 by writing full particulars about themselves. Letters are confidential. FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


H. S. KELLOCC, Manager, No. 6! East Ninth St., New York. a: BERGER, the well-known French Teacher, 
3 Broadwa . New York, has just published a NEW 


F OM WEA RENCH } ETHOD, highly endorsed, especially 
R R Fi Prof, E. Aubert, of New York Normal College, 


the author of French Literature,” and by A. Mason, 
AND TEA B.A., of Cambridge University (Ang/and', who 
R writes: * ‘Prof. F. Berger's New French Method is a 


masterpiece for the study of French. The system 


Inside and Out. for mastering the verbs is admirabie.’ 
Specimen copy, 38 cents (half or price. . 
Apply Pror, BerGer, 853 Broapway, N 


SMALL OUILAY—BIG RETURNS [Sc ovcort, wanwnemn om 


W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
in extra life and neatness of books. Parker’s New Structural Maps, 
American Standard Globes, 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS |*° ** eS oer rns aca, New York. 














THE HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS | RENCH BOOKS, 
Sel ee cet ition oak femmes Pea William R. Jenkins, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York, 


femtactcavsce, HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. | u==-ovsnewn swaiomrromouy mas 


P. 0. BOX 643-B4. Every Reader 


J. W. 
of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
AND SCHOOL ) sc##RERHORN & C0., teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 
SUPPLIES. Bast lite StReet, | for it. It will tell you how to save time 


and labor, have a better school, and get a 
Send for Catalogee. larger salary next year. 
| ye oe will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- E,L. KELLOGG & CO., 
cating with advertisers. 61 East Ninth St., N. Y 
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‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious - 
The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE, BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR,GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
ime, MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


“AVOID IMITATIONS: 


For Vertical Writing. <SeE= 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’ 


VERTICULAR aND  VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


Quick’s Educational Reformers, Free 


* 


A copy of this invaluable classic on the History of 
Education will be sent free to every subscriber to 


Ls DUCA TIONAL 
FOUNDA TIONG..... 


FOR THE YEAR 1896-’97. 


% 


EpucaTIONAL Founpartions is a periodical devoted to the 
systematic study of pedagogy. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 
It is published especially for Reading Circles, Training Classes 
and for Home Study. Send for circulars outlining the Epuca- 
TIONAL FounpaATIONs course of professional reading. 


LIMITED 























E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 6! E. 9th St., New York. 
The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


s6g:— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ~~ 
Joun A, Hatt, President. H. M. Puituips, Secretary. 
JANUARY 1, 1896. 

Assets $17,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123-48. Surplus, $1,270,168.07 
If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 

send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 

but a “‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 

appear in a Policy issued at your age. 





I was born on the 
My Name is 
Address is 


In the year-_................ 














Delicious 
Drin 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 

“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond anything 
[ know of in the form of medicine.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all druggists. 





The Caligraph 
Typewriter 
IS WORTH 100% MORE 


than any other, because 
it will wear twice as long. 
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American Writing Machine Company 
237 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 
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The Teacherly Life. 


The term used in the title is not yet found in the 
dictionary, but it is a form that expresses what no 
other word does and so is unhesitatingly employed. 
The life of a teacher is really a part of his work ; 
there are those who are physicians, soldiers even from 
the high standpoint of thus serving their Creator 
and their fellow-men the best. The life of the teacher 
must be a reflection of the Life of the Great Teacher ; 
he must have his spirit ; true, this is not demanded by 
the state which grants him a certificate of fitness. But 
the greater his resemblance to the Great Teacher in 
spirit the more certain he will be of that large success 
for which the true laborer hungers. The foundations of 
a teacherly life must be laid far deeper than on a shallow 
knowledge of arithmetic, geography, grammar, and his- 
tory; he must feel that he is working in behalf of his 
Creator, along with his Creator. It is right for him to 
gain knowledge, in fact, wholly wrong to undertake his 
work without it, but his claim is more deeply founded. 
He is aiming at a higher state for his pupils. He 
would put their feet on firmer and nobler ground, not 
simply have them know mere facts. There is narrow 
teaching and there is also broad teaching and high 
teaching. These come from the life of the teacher. 
One who has profound attainments may teach very 
narrowly; one who has moderate scholarship may 
teach broadly and bountifully. 

Among the elements of the teacherly life are sympa- 
thy, sincerity, and recognition of responsibility and 
spiritual aims in the application of truth. The moneyed 
recompense must be put out of sight; the good of the 
human being sought. The higher the teaching the 
higher does the pupil rise above his animal self, and 
the more does he strive to go beyond his past attain- 
ments. When there is evil in a school or college it 
is because the teaching is of a low order; and yet in- 
tense thoroughness may have been aimed at. The aim 
of true pedagogy is to arouse the teacher to found his 
work on his life, 


¥ 


The next issue of The Journal will contain reports of the 
National Council and other departments of the N. E. A., 
also of state conventions, with abstracts of some the pa- 
pers and quotations from the discussions. It will appear 
under date of August 15. 

There will be no issue of The Journal for the weeks 
ending August 1 and 8. Fifty numbers of almost 1,600 


pages are published a year. 





Horace Mann. 
By WiLuiaM T. Harris. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


FIERCE AND BITTER OPPOSITION, 


As a consequence of the seventh report, which sets 
forth the advantages of the schools of Germany, there 
arose the famous controversy with the thirty-one Bos- 
ton schoolmasters. 

In studying the records of Massachusetts one is im- 
pressed by the fact that every new movement in educa- 
tion has run the gauntlet of fierce and bitter opposition 
before adoption. The ability of the conservative party 
has always been conspicuous, and the friends of the 
new measure have been forced to exert all their strength 
and to eliminate one after another the objectionable 
features discovered in advance of their enemies. To 
this fact is due the success of so many of the reforms 
and improvements that have proceeded from this state. 
The fire of criticism has purified the gold from the dross 
in a large measure already before the stage of practical 
experiment has begun. In reviewing this long record of 
bitter quarrels over new measures that have now become 
old and venerable because of their good results in all 
parts of the nation, we are apt to become impatient and 
blame too severely the conservative party in Massachu- 
setts. 

We forget that the opposition helped to perfect the 
theory of the reform,and did much to make it a real 
advance instead of a mere change from one imperfect 
method to another. Even at best educational changes 
are often only changes of fashion, the swing of the pen- 
dulum from one extreme to another, and sure to need 
correction by a fresh reaction. Again, it is patent in 
Massachusetts’ history that the defects of old methods 
were in great part remedied by the good sense and skill 
of many highly cultured teachers who still practiced 
them, and hence the wholesale denunciation of the old 
methods was felt to be unjust. The best teachers re- 
sented the attack on their methods. It seemed un- 
fair, because it charged against the method all the mis- 
takes committed by inexperience and stupidity, and, 
because, too, it claimed more for the new device than 
could be realized. The old was condemned for its poor 
results in the hands of the most incompetent, while the 
new was commended as the ideal, without considering 
what it would become in the hands of unfaithful teach- 
ers. 

THE USE OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


Take as an instance of this the use of text-books. 
Every one will admit that what is called the “ slavish 
use” of such means is a great evil. The memorizing of 
words and sentences without criticism and reflection on 
their meaning is a mechanical training of the mind and 
fit only for parrots. But,on the other hand, the proper 
use of the printed page is the greatest of all arts taught 
in the school. How to get out of printed words and 
sentences the original thought and observation recorded 
there—how to verify these and critically go over the 
steps of the author’s mind—this is the method of dis- 
covery and leads to the only real progress. For real 
progress comes from availing oneself of the wisdom of 
the race and using it as an instrument of new discovery. 
That other method sometimes commended of original 
investigation without aid from books forgets that man- 
kind have toiled for long thousands of years to con- 
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struct a ladder of achievement and that civilization is 
on the highest round of this ladder. It has invented 
school education in order that its youth may climb 
quickly to the top on the rounds which have been added 
one by one slowly in the lapse of ages. The youth shall 
profit vicariously by the thought and experience of 
those who have gone before. For the child of the sav- 
age tribe there is nosuch vicarious thinking and living ; 
he begins practically at the bottom of this ladder and 
with no rounds on which he may climb. 

Now there was in Massachusetts and elsewhere much 
excellent teaching in the academies and common schools 
—teaching which trained the pupil to criticise and ver- 
ify instead of to accept the statements of the book with 
blind credulity. The good teachers knew that their 
methods were good and felt indignant to hear them 
caricatured and an inferior method recommended as a 
substitute. 





HORACE MANN. 


For the merely oral method does not possess in it the 
capability of producing the independent scholar, who 
can be trained holding him responsible for mastering 
critically the printed page, and making alive again its 
thoughts and perceptions. 

It was a sense of something valuable in the old 
method that was not touched by the criticisms of Hor- 
ace Mann that led to the reply of the Boston masters. 


A CLOSER VIEW OF MANN, 


Here we come to the closer view of the character of 
Horace Mann. He was like so many of the great men 
of the Puritans modeled on the type of the Hebrew 
prophets. The close and continuous study of the char- 
acters portrayed in the Old Testament, the weekly ser- 
mons, most of which were studies of those characters, 
had educated all Puritans to see ideals of character in 
ancient leaders who devoted themselves to a cause and 
withstood popular clamor, fiercely denouncing whatever 
form of idol worship they saw among their countrymen. 

“ The ideal of a strong, serious-minded, independent manhood, 
unswerved by personal interest, thoroughly patriotic, and devoted 
to the public interest, its draws its support from a sense of right- 
eousness that gives it a backbone co-terminous with the axis 
on which the universe revolves. So long as this character is rec- 
ognized and respected, and has in the main the support of the 
community, small and great, it stands firm like an oak, and 
thrives on the hostility of the elements in the society that it op- 

oses,” 
. But this species of character, modeled on the Hebrew 
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prophet, it should be said, is far more likely to be an 
inward tragedy than a genuine historical one. The ay- 
erage man puts on the air of a censor of his age or his 
community, and develops an overweening egotism ; or 
he poses as an unappreciated genius for poetry, or phil- 
osophy, or philanthropy, or statesmanship, or theology, 
or ethical purity of character. 

The pathway of history for eighteen centuries is 
strewn with wrecked individualities of men who have 
become fanatics or cranks through the demoniac pos- 
session of a single idea, and the self-delusion—a sug- 
gestion of the evil one—that they are exceptionally wise 
and gifted above their fellow-men; that they, in short, 
are right and the world all wrong. 

It is saved from being a tragedy in Horace Mann and 
in other great men before and after who have personi- 
fied this Hebrew prophet type of reformer, by the great- 
ness of the cause they have espoused and by their self- 
sacrificing devotion to it. 

The Great Teacher gave the one prescription to ward 
off the fatal disease that attacks this Hebrew individ- 
ualism and that prescription is humility and self-abase- 
ment. Its intellectual rule is the measure by service 
of one’s fellows: Be their servant if you would rule 
rule over them. 

But we have from this ideal the most important 
fruition of all human history : namely, the development 
of individualism and the formation of a set of institu- 
tions to nuture it. 

We have characters that are so strong that they can 
withstand any amount of opposition from their fellow 
men and still stand erect without fear. “ One with God 
is a majority.” 

Thus Horace Mann was intrenched in his fundamen- 
tai principles and on all occasions returned to it to rally 
his strength. In his own words he describes his con- 
viction and at the same time lays down the details of his 
policy and methods of winning success : 


“The education of the whole people, in a republican govern- 
ment, can never be attained without the consent of the whole 
people. Compulsion, even if it were desirable, is not an avail- 
able instrument. Enlightenment, not coercion, is our resource. 
The nature of education must be explained. The whole mass of 
mind must be instructed in regard to its comprehension and en- 
during interests. Wecan not drive our people up a dark avenue, 
even though it be the right one; but we must hang the starry 
lights of knowledge about it, and show them not only the direct- 
ness of its course to the goal of prosperity and honor, by the 
beauty of the way that leads to it. . 

“In some districts there will be but a single man or woman, in 
some towns scarcely half a dozen men or women, who have es- 
poused this noble enterprise. But whether there be half a dozen 
or but one, they must be like the little leaven which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal. Let the intelligent visit 
the ignorant day by day, as the oculist visits the blind man and 
detaches the scales from his eyes, until the living sense leaps in 
the living light. 

“ Let the zealous seek contact and communion with those who 
are frozen up in indifference, and thaw off the icebergs wherein 
they lie imbedded. Let the love of beautiful childhood, the love 
of country, the distastes of reason, the admonitions of conscience, 
the sense of religious responsibility be plied, in mingled tender- 
ness and earnestness, until the obdurate and dark mass of avarice, 
ignorance, and prejudice shall be dissipated by their bleaded light 
and heat.” 


SOME SIMPLE PROPOSITIONS. 


He preached the same doctrine regarding the right 
of the state to educate at public expense that James G. 
Carter had preached. It is stated in these simple prop- 
ositions : 


1. “ The successive generations of men taken collectively con- 
stitute a great commonwealth.” 

2. “ The property of the commonwealth is pledged for the ed- 
ucation of all its youth up to such a point as will save them from 
poverty and vice and prepare them for adequate performance of 
their social and civil duties.” 

3. “ The successive holders of this property are trustees bound 
to the faithful execution of this trust by the most sacred obliga- 
tions ; and the embezzlement and pillage from children and de- 
scendants have not less of criminality and far more than the 
same offences when perpetrated against contemporaries.” 


The net result of Mr. Mann’s labors in his bright career 
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as educational statesman is put tersely by Mr. Martin in 
these words : 


“In the evolution of the Massachusetts public schools during 
these twelve years of Mr. Mann’s labors : 

“Statistics tell us that the appropriations for public schools 
had doubled ; that more than $2,000,000 had been spent in pro- 
viding better school-houses ; that the wages of men as teachers 
had increased sixty-two per cent., of women fifty-one per cent , 
while the whole number of women employed as teachers had in- 
creased fifty-four per cent.; one month had been added to the 
average length of the schools ; the ratio of private school expen- 
ditures to those of the public schools had diminished from sev- 
enty-five per cent. to thirty-six per cent.; the compensation of 
school committees had been made compulsory, and their super- 
vision was more general and more constant ; three normal schools 
had been established, and had sent out several hundred teachers. 
who were making themselves felt in all parts of the state.” (Mar- 
tin’s Ed. in Mass. p. 174.) 


In conclusion I suggest again the thought of Mr. 
Mann as a character inspired with missionary zeal to 
reform society by means of the school system. It was 
this missionary zeal that led him to advocate in the 
Massachusetts legislature the first insane asylum, and 
secure its establishment—to favor the establishment of 
asylums for deaf, dumb, and blind; to secure normal 
schools, humane school discipline, methods of instruc- 
tion that appeal to the child’s interest and arouse him 
to self-activity, and finally to devote the evening of his 
life to the Antioch college experiment. 

It is this missionary zeal for the school that works so 
widely and in so many followers to-day ; what enthus- 
iastic teacher is not proud to be called a disciple of 
Horace Mann? 


¥ 
Democracy and Education. 


By NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER. 


Philosophers, poets, and sometimes men of science, 
are fond of speculating on an answer to the question : 
Whither are we tending? But more personal matters 
and more immediate interests detain the attention of 
the vast majority of mankind. The mere question of 
absolute physical direction, to say nothing of the ten- 
dencies of institutions and ideals, lies far beyond the 
range of vision of the average man. The passenger in 
a railway train moving West, may walk leisurely east- 
ward, within the limits of the train, and feel certain of 
his direction and speed. But the train traveling west- 
ward, forty miles an hour is on the surface of a planet 
that revolves on its axis from west to east witha velocity 
of a thousand miles an hour. More than this, the earth 
is also plunging forward in space, in its orbit about the 
sun, at the fearful rate of more than 1,too miles per 
minute ; while as a member of the solar system it drifts 
rapidly with its fellows teward a distant point in the 
constellation Hercules. Perhaps the whole sidereal 
system, the entire cosmos even, have yet other motions 
of their own. How hopeless, then, is it to attempt to 
trace the exact path, judge by an absolute standard, of 
a body moving on the earth’s surface ! The very con- 
ception staggers us and our imaginations fall back 
helpless. 

Nor is it far otherwise with the directions and ten- 
dencies of things intellectual and institutional. 

The Laudator temporis acti is convinced that civiliza- 
tion is just now ona downward grade. The old order 
has changed and given place to a new, and the new 
order seems to him to lack something of the robustness, 
the idealism, the valor, of the old. His antagonist 
fresh from contemplating the abstract rights of man as 
depicted by modern political philosophers, sees hope 
and promise only in the future. To such an observer 
the past is a record of folly, imperfection and crime. 
The sane man may be forgiven if at times he fails to 
listen with patience to either advocates. His sanity de- 
serts him, however, if he attempts to take refuge in 
cynicism and pessimism. While we may not hope to 
grasp fully the significance of movements of which we 
ourselves are a part, we can nevertheless study them, 
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trace their beginnings, and measure their present 
effects. Such an attitude, hopeful yet cautious, leads 
to what is at once the scientific and the philosophical 
point of view. 


A NEW ERA HAS BEGUN, 


However difficult it may be to estimate present ten- 
dencies with any precision or authority, there is a wide- 
spread instinctive feeling among thoughtful men, as Mr. 
Kidd has pointed out in the first pages of his “ Social 
Evolution,” that a definite stage in the evolution of our 
civilization is drawing to a close and that we are face 
to face with a newera. The history of the nineteenth 
century lends color to the suggestion that the new era 
has already begun. The evidence for this is drawn 
from the records of material advance, of scientific 
progress, and of political development. The material ad- 
vances made since the present century opened are more 
numerous and more striking than the sum total of those 
that all previous history records. We find it difficult 
even to imagine the world of our grandfathers, and 
almost impossible to appreciate or understand it. 
Without the factory, without the manifold products 
and applications of steam and electricity, without even 
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the daily newspaper and the sulphur match, the details 
of our daily life would be strangely different. In our 
time a wholly new series of mechanical and economic 
forces is actively at work, and has already changed the 
appearance of the earth's surface. What another hun- 
dred years may bring forth, no one dares predict. 
The scientific progress of the century is no less mar- 
velous and no less revolutionary in its effects than the 
material advance. The nebular hypothesis, once the 
speculative dream of a few mathematiciins and philos- 
ophers, is now a scientific commonplace. The geology 
of Lyell, the astronomy of Herschel, the biology of 
Van Baer, Darwin and Huxley, the physiology of Muller, 
the physics of Helmholtz and Roentgen are already 
part of the common knowledge of ali educated men. 
To us the world and its constitution appear very 
differently than to our ancestors. 


VICTORIOUS DEMOCRACY, 


But most striking and impressive of all movements of 
the century is the political development toward the form 
of government known as democracy. Steadily and dog- 
gedly throughout the ten decades the movement toward 
democracy has gone its conquering way. When the 
century opened democracy wasachimera. It had been 
attempted in Greece and Rome and again inthe Middle 
Ages, and the reflecting portion of mankind believed it 
to. be a failure. Whatever its possibilities in a small 
homogenous community, it was felt to be wholly inap- 
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plicable to large states. The contention that govern- 
ment could be carried on by what Mr. Mill called col- 
lective mediocrity rather than by the intelligent few, 
was regarded as preposterous. The horrible specter of 
the French Revolution was fresh in the minds of men. 
The United States, hardly risen from their cradle, were 
regarded by the statesmen of Europe with a curiosity, 
partly amused, partly disdainful. Germany was gov- 
erned by an absolute monarch, the grand nephew of the 
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great Frederick himself. In England a constitutional 
oligarchy, with Pitt at its head, was firmly intrenched in 
power. The Napoleonic reaction was in full swing in 
France. How different will be the spectacle when the 
twentieth century opens! In Great Britain one far- 
reaching reform after another has left standing the shell 
of oligarchy only. The spirit and support of British 
civilization are democratic. Despite the influence of 
Bismarck and the two Williams, great progress is mak- 
ing toward the democratization of Germany. France 
after a period of unexampled trouble and unrest, has 
founded a successful and apparently stable republic. 
The United States have disappointed every foe and fal- 
sified the predictions oftevery hostile critic. The gov- 
ernmental framework constructed by the fathers for 
less than four millions of people, scattered along a nar- 
row strip of seaboard, has expanded easily to meet the 
needs of a diverse population tventy times as large, 
gathered into great cities and distributed over an em- 
pire of sea coast,mountain, plain, and forest. It has with- 
stood the shcck of the greatest civil war of all time, 
fought by men of the highest intelligence and most de- 
termined convictions. It has permitted the develop- 
ment and expansion of a civilization in which there is 
equality of opportunity for all and where the highest 
civil and military honors have been thrust upon the 
children of the plain people by their grateful fellow-cit- 
izens. 
WHAT DEMOCRACY MEANS. 


So striking has this phenomenon of democracy be- 
come, so widespread is its influence, and so dominating 


‘are its ideals that we have rightly begun to study it, 


both with the impartial eye of the historian and with the 
analytical method of the scientist. The literature of 
democracy for the past half century is extremely impor- 
tant. De Tocqueville, Bagehot, Scherer, Carlyle, Sir 
Henry Maine, Bryce, and Lecky,:re but a few of the 
great names that have contributed to it. Through all 
the pages of these writers runs an expression of the 
conviction that the stream of tendency toward democ- 
racy can neither be turned back nor permanently 
checked. 

Some of these students of democracy are its enthu- 
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siastic advocates, others are its hostile critics ; all alike 
seem to resign themselves to it. 

The process of substituting this new social and polit- 
ical system for an older one, has not been uninterrupted 
or untroubled, nor has it given perfect satisfaction. As 
the political pendulum has continued to swing through 
a wide, but diminishing arc, the cries have been loud 
and constant that injustice and favoritism have not been 
suppressed, that all are not equally prosperous, and that 
not even democracy is a cure for all our distress and 
dissatisfaction. Much of this is no doubt due to the 
tendency in all stages of history, spoken of by Burke, to 
ascribe to prevailing forms of government ills that in 
reality flow from the constitution of human nature. But 
in part at least—-in how great part we fail to recognize 
—it is due to our imperfect and halting application of 
our democratic ideals, and our democratic responsibili- 
ties. The platitudes of democracy are readily accepted 
by the crowd ; the full depth of its principles is far from 
being generally understood. It is easy tocry “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,” and to carve the words in let- 
ters of stone upon public buildings and public monu- 
ments. It is not so easy to answer the query whether 
in truth unrestricted liberty and perfect equality are at 
all compatible. For it has been pointed out that liberty 
leads directly to inequality, based upon the natural dif- 
ferences of capacity, and application among men. 
Equality, on the other hand, in any economic sense, is 
attainable only by the suppression, in some degree, of 
liberty, in order that, directly or indirectly, the strong 
arm of the state may be able to hold back the preco- 
cious and to push forward the sluggish. Obviously there 
is food for thought in this; thought that may serve to 
check the rhetorical exuberance of the enthusiast, and 
lead him to ask whether we yet fully grasp what democ- 
racy means. 

Democracy is, as I have said, so novel a movement 
and so sweeping a one, that we have not yet had time 
to compare it closely, in all its phases, with monarchy 
and oligarchy. The advantages of these forms of polit- 
ical organization were manifest when society was young 
and man’s institutional life yet undeveloped. As time 
went on the weaknesses of such forms of government 
became apparent. The plunge into democracy was 
made, and we have usually gone no further than to con- 
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trast its blessings with what we know of the oppression 

and inequity that resulted from the kingship and the 

oligarchy in the early modern period. We must, how- 

ever go further than this, and gain truer and deeper in- 

sights into the institutional life of which we are a part. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION THE BASIS OF DEMOCRACY. 
It is just here that we find evidence of the close re- 
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lations that exist between democracy and education. 
So long as the direction of man’s institutional life was 
in the hands of one of the few, the need for a wide dif- 
fusion of political intelligence was not strongly felt. 
The divine right of kings found its correlative in the 
diabolical ignorance of the masses. There was no edu- 
cational ideal, resting upon a social and political neces- 
sity, that was broad enough to include the whole people. 
But the rapid widening of the basis of sovereignty has 
changed all that. No deeper conviction pervades the 
people of the United States and of France, who are 
the most aggressive exponents of democracy, than that 
the preservation of liberty under the law and of the in- 
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stitutions that are our precious possession and proud 

heritage, depends upon the intelligence of the whole 

people. It is on this unshakable foundation that the 

argument for public education at public expense really 

rests, 

It was not by accident that the great Greek philoso- 
phers made their contributions to educational theory 
in treatises on the nature and functions of the state. 
Both Plato and Aristotle had.a deep insight into the 
meaning of the man’s social and institutional life. To 
live together with one’s fellows in a community involves 
fitness so as to live. This fitness, in turn, implies disci- 
pline, instruction, training ; that is, education, The 
highest type of individual life is found in community 
life. Ethics passes into or includes politics; and the 
education of the individual is education for the state. 
The educated Greek at the height of his country’s de- 
velopment was taught to regard participation in the 
public service as a duty and a privilege alike. The 
well being of the community was constantly before him 
as an ideal of personal conduct, To depart from that 
point of view is to entail the gravest consequences. 
That a large proportion of our people, and among their 
number some of the most highly trained, have departed 
from it needs no proof. 

Failure to understand the political life of a demo- 
cratic state and failure to participate fully in it, lead 
directly to false views of the state, and its relations to 
the individual citizen. Instead of being regarded as 
the sum total of the citizens who compose it, the state 
is then, in thought at least, regarded as an artificial crea- 
tion, the plaything of the so-called politicians and wire- 
pullers. This view that the individual and the state 
are somewhat independent each of the other, is not 
without support in modern political philosophy, but it 
is a crude and superficial view. It underlies these fal- 
lacies that regard the state either as a tyrant to be re- 
sisted or as a benefactor to be courted. No democracy 
can endure permanently on either basis. 

The state is the completion of the life of the individ- 
ual, and without it he would not wholly live. To incul- 
cate that doctrine should be an aim of all education in 
democracy. To live up to it should be the ideal of the 
nation’s educated men. 

WHERE THE FAULT LIES. 


Impossible in theory as the separation of the state 
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from the individuals who compose it seems, yet in prac- 
tice it is found to exist. This is true in the United 
States, and in some localities more than others. Our 
constitutional system, elaborately adjusted so that each 
individual’s choice may count in the ascertainment of 
the common will, now shelters a system of party or- 
ganization and of political practice, undreamt of by the 
fathers, which effectually reduces our theoretical democ- 
racy to an oligarchy, and that oligarchy by no means 
an aristocracy. With here and there an exception, the 
educated men of the country hold themselves aloof—or 
are held aloof—from participation in what is called 
practical politics, That field of activity which should 
attract the highest intelligence of the nation, too often 
repels it. When a man of the most highly trained pow- 
ers engages in political life he becomes an object of 
curiosity.and comment. If he despises the petty arts 
and chicaneries of the demagogue he becomes “ unpop- 
ular.” After a brief interval he passes off the public 
stage without even a perfunctory recognition of his ser- 
vices. It is safe to say that the framers of no govern- 
ment, least of all the framers of our own, contemplated 
a practical outcome such as this. If education and 
training unfit men for political life, then there is some- 
thing wrong either with our political life or with our 
education. 

The teachers of the country should address them- 
selves to this question with determination and zeal. 
The teaching of civil government is good. The incul- 
cation of patriotism is good. The flag upon the school- 
house is good. But all these lie upon the surface. The 
real question involved is an ethical one. It reaches 
deep down to the very foundations of morality. It is 
illuminated by history. The public education, then, of 
a great democratic people, has other aims to fulfil than 
the extension of scientific knowledge or the develop- 
ment of literary culture. It must prepare for intelli- 
gent citizenship. Morethan a century ago Burke wrote 
that “the generality of people are fifty years, at least, 
behindhand in their politics. There are but very few 
who are capable of comparing and digesting what 
passes before their eyes at different times and occasions, 
so as to form the whole into a distinct system.” This 
is the warning of one of the greatest of publicists that 
a thoroughly instructed and competent public opinion 
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on political matters is difficult to attain. Yet unless we 
are to surrender the very principles on which democ- 
racy rests, we must struggle to attain it. Something 
may be accomplished by precept, something by direct 
instruction, much by example. The words “ politics” 
and “ politicians ” must be rescued from the low esteem 
into which they have fallen and restored to their ancient 
and honorable meaning. 
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It is safe to say that the framers of our constitution 
never foresaw that the time would come when thons- 
ands of intelligent men and women would regard “ poli- 
tics” as beneath them, and when a widespread unwil- 
lingness to participate in the choice of persons and poli- 
cies develop among the people. Yet, such is, of course, 
the case. The people of the state of New York will in 
November next choose a governor. The power and 
dignity of the office are among the greatest in the land. 
About one and a half million qualified voters will be en- 
titled to participate in the choice. Theoretically, any 
competent person might be put forward for the office, 
and every individual’s preference would be recorded 
and weighed. Asa matter of fact, however the choice 
of the state must be made between two persons, who in 
turn will be selected by, perhaps, ten per cent. of the 
electorate, at the suggestion or dictation of not more 
than a dozen men. Had sucha system, or anything like 
it been proposed at the time the constitution was 
adopted there would have been instant rebellion. “ Life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” would not have 
seemed worth having under those conditions. Yet, 
now that it has come about, there is no very great dis- 
satisfaction with it. The system could be broken up in 
a twelve-month if men really cared to break it up. It 
exists, therefore, with popular consent if not with pop- 
ular approval. Its objective results may be as good as 
those that would be reached by the ideal system; but 
its effect on the individual is disastrous. It inducesa 
feeling of irresponsibility for public policy and a lack 
of interest in it, that is absolutely destructive of good 
citizenship. 

The good citizen is not the querulous critic of public 
men and public affairs, however intelligent he may be ; 
he is rather the constant participator in political strug- 
gles, who has well-grounded convictions and a strong 
determination to influence by all honorable means, the 
opinion of thecommunity. Were it otherwise universal 
suffrage would not be worth having, and public educa- 
tion would be a. luxury not a necessity. Now do we 
better ourselves any or serve the public interest by be- 
rating those who do interest themselves continually in 
politics, when their aims and their methods are not to 
our liking? There can be no doubt that the patriotic 
and well-intentioned element in the community is 
stronger and more numerous than the self-seeking and 
evil-dispositioned. It has the remedy in its own hands, 
and it is one of the chief duties of our education to en- 
force this truth. 

Much of the disinclination to engage in active polit- 
ical life that is noticeable among a large proportion of 
our people is due, I believe, to the evil effects upon 
political standards and methods that flow from the de- 
basing and Gegrading system of treating public office 
as a reward for partisan activity, that has gained so 
strong a hold in the United States. The spoils system 
is utterly undemocratic and utterly unworthy of toler- 
ation by an intelligent people. Suppose that it ruled 
the schools, as it rules so many other departments of 
public administration ; then we should expect to see 
the election of a mayor in Boston, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, or San Francisco, followed by hundreds of 
changes among the public school teachers, made solely 
for political reasons. How long do you suppose that 
this association would permit that to go on without a 
protest that would be heard from Maine to Texas? 
Why should we, as good citizens, be more tolerant of 
such an abuse in other departments of the government? 
We have all noted with gratification the progress that 
is making toward the elimination of this evil. A de- 
termined band of men have kept the issue before the 
public for nearly a generation, and now they have the 
satisfaction of seeing a great portion of the national 
service wrested from the defiling hand of the spoils- 
hunter. In the state of New York the people have put 
into their new constitution an emphatic declaration on 
the subject. The full effect of this declaration, splendidly 
upheld and broadly interpreted by the courts, is just 
beginning to dawn upon the foes of a reformed and 
efficient public service. From this advance of sound 
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sentiment and honest policy we may take every en- 
couragement. But much remains to be done. Public 
sentiment must be first interested, then educated. Ef- 
ficient public service is a mark of civilization. To turn 
over the care of great public undertakings to the self- 
seeking camp followers of some political potentate, is 
barbaric. We teachers are the first to insist that in- 
competent and untrained persons shall not be allowed 
in the service of the schouls. Why then should we 
tolerate the sight of a house-painter instead of an 
eagineer supervising the streets and roadways of a city 
of a hundred thousand inhabitants, or that of an illit- 
erate hanger-on presiding over the public work ofa 
great metropolis? These instances, drawn at ramdom 
from recent political history, are typical of conditions 
that will be found widely diffused throughout our pub- 
lic service. These conditions exist because of bad 
citizenship, low ideals of public service, and wretch- 
edly inadequate moral vision. They will not be 
remedied until each one of us assumes his share of the 
task. 

It is a serious error, too, to believe, and to spread the 
belief, that democracies have nothing to learn as to 
principles of government and nothing to improve. 
From the time of Aristotle the dangers that are in- 
herent in democracy have been known and discussed. 
But in our time men are often too blinded by the bril- 
liancy of the manifest successes and advantages of this 
form of government, to be able or willing to consider 
carefully the other side of the picture. How long, for 
example, could the American Congress maintain its 
power and prestige, if its membership was split up into 
half a score of warring groups, as in France? How 
long will the American senate continue to call forth the 
respect and confidence of the people, if its childish 
methods of transacting public business and its inability 
to close its own debates are allowed to continue ? How 
long would life in our greatest metropolis be endurable, 
if its administration be turned over permanently to the 
ignorant and rapacicus members of a society organized 
for political plunder? What more distressing division 
of our people can their be than one on sectional lines, 
such as took place in 1860 and such as may be wit- 
nessed again in 1896? Is it possible to believe that our 
native optimism is all that is needed to extricate us 
from these dangers—dangers not imaginary, but terri- 
bly real. 

It is instructive, too, to note that the spoils system 
has diverted public interest in a great measure from 
choice between policies to a choice between men. Two 
hundred years ago men would have made great sacrifices 
for an opportunity to share in the making of the laws 
by which they were governed. Yet, when in 1894, the 
people of this state were called upon to vote, at one and 
the same election, for a governor and for or against a 
new constitution, containing many important and some 
novel propositions, more than a million and a quarter 
men voted for a candidate for governor, while less than 
three quarters of a million expressed themselves re- 
garding the proposed constitution. And this is by no 
means a solitary instance of the tendency that it illus- 
trates. A rational and intelligent democracy will first 
discuss questions of principle and then select agents in 
accordance with their earlier determination. To fix our 
interest solely on individuals and to overlook or neglect 
the principles for which they stand, is not intelligent. 


OPPORTUNITIES OF THE EDUCATOR, 


The difficulties of democracy are the opportunities of 
education. If our education be sound, if it lay due em- 
phasis on individual responsibility for social and politi- 
cal progress, if it counteract the anarchistic tendencies 
that grow out of selfishness and greed, if it promote a 
patriotism that reaches further than militant jingoism 
and gunboats, than we may cease to have any doubts as 
to the perpetuity and integrity of our institutions, But 
I am profoundly convinced that the greatest educational 
need of our time, in higher and lower schools alike, is a 
fuller appreciation on the part of the teachers of what 
human institutions really mean and what tremendous 
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moral issues and principles they involve. The ethics of 
individual life must be traced to its roots in the ethics 
of the social code. The family, property, the common 
law, the state and the church, are all involved. These, 
and their products, taken together, constitute civiliza- 
tion and mark it off from barbarism, Inheritor of a 
glorious past, each generation is a trustee for posterity. 
To preserve, protect, and transmit its inheritance unim- 
paired, is its highest duty. To accomplish this is not 
the task of the few, but the duty of all. 

That democracy alone will be triumphant which has 
both intelligence and character. To develop both 
among the whole people is the task of education in a 
democracy. Not, then, by vainglorious boasting, not by 
self-satisfied indifference, not by selfish and indolent 
withdrawal from participation in the interests and gov- 
ernment of the community ; but rather by that enthus- 
iasm, born of intense conviction, that finds the happi- 
ness of each in the good of all, will our. educational 
ideals be satisfied and our free government be. placed 
where the forces of dissolution and decay cannot reach 
it, 


¥ 
Child-Study for Fathers and Mothers. 


By M. V. O’SHEA. 


Child study, in a part of its meaning at least, is one 
manifestation of the abounding enthusiasm and faith 
that the world now has in inductive, evolutionary sci- 
ence. By this new mode of inquiry it is hoped to es- 
tablish a substantial body of scientific knowledge con- 
cerning the development and growth of human beings. 
Such a science would be so great a boon to humanity 
that every laborer who gives promise of usefulness is 
eagerly drafted into the service of fact-gathering ; and 
perhaps there has never been a time when there have 
been so many volunteers to gladly labor in a new field. 

We shall here regard all working people in the world 
as separated into two distinct groups. In the one are 
congregated the fact-gatherers, the theorists who amass 
data without great concern as to their immediate bear- 
ing upon any of the problems of daily life ; while in the 
other we may find the practical people, those who are 
responsible for making things go in right directions, and 
who are interested in facts only in so far as they can ap- 
ply them to some definitely useful end. It is a curious 
enough phenomenon, but one which seems to be true in 
our common nature, that the theorist cannot usually 
make things work,—the botanist is not often the suc- 
cessful farmer ; while on the other hand those who are 
considered competent agriculturists do not generally 
distinguish themselves as scientific men. In the realm 
of human growth and development the theorists or pure 
scientists include the biologist, the psychologist, and the 
economist ; while those concerned with the practical 
direction of affairs, with the conduct and welfare of in- 
dividuals and society, are the parent, the teacher, and 
the minister. ' 

The question must be raised from the standpoint of 
science whether constant watching with a scientific eye 
for the most subtle signs of expression in a child with 
the purpose to record faithfully and preserve without 
the creeping in of feeling or interpretation of any kind, 
—is this most favorable to the development of that all- 
absorbing, unconstrained affection which the observer 
should have for the one observed? In the concerns of 
daily life, for the most part, pure science and rich, spon- 
taneous emotion may not be seen walking hand in hand. 
The one does not nuture or develop the other, although 
in their essence there can be no antagonism. 

Is it not significant also, that in other phases of sci- 
entific study, it is frequently demonstrated that absorp- 
tion in the details of fact-gathering blinds one to a 
view of the entity, the life, the meaning of what he 
studies? In order to train children wisely it does not 
seem essential to become conscious in a scientific way 
of all the manifold, physical, and psychical phenomena 
of their development ; but rather too great concern 
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with isolated or partial facts and opinions may be more 
detrimental than beneficial to that ever-ready and spon- 
taneous action which best becomes one who is in any 
way responsible for the training of the young. 

It is through the medium of parents’ clubs and round- 
tables, that a science of child-study, as it shall be elab- 
orated by specialists, may hope to receive interpretation 
and practical application in the homes of the land. To 
these clubs the scientist may bring his knowledge and 
the parent his problems, and the one should illumine 
and vitalize the other. Here the parent may learn 
what the parent has to say from time to time upon the 
large questions of child growth, such, for example, as 
nourishment, its physical, mental, and moral signifi- 

















Pror. M. V. O’SHea, School of Pedagogy, Buffalo, N. Y. 


cance, and its importance not only in building a strong 
capable body but alsoand especially in giving form and 
shape to the disposition and character ; fatigue,—its 
prevalence in home and in school, the causes therefore, 
the signs, the remedies ; periods of rapid and of re- 
tarded growth and development and the changes in 
mode of life which these necessitate ; adolescence,—the 
wonderful and auspicious transformations that become 
manifest at this time, and the modifications in training 
made necessary thereby ; defective senses,—the limita- 
tions, mental and inoral, which th:se impose upon the 
child, the methods of detecting them, the remedies ; 
play,—-the meaning of this divinely appointed agency for 
training body, mind, and soul. Take, again, such prac- 
tical questions as the at least partial parallelism be- 
tween individual and race development, and the clear 
light this may throw upon the perhaps inevitable ap- 
pearance of prominent traits of mind and character in 
the progress of childhood from birth to maturity. 
Children’s expression through art in its various forms, 
through language, through physical signs; the native 
interests of childhood at different stages of develop- 
ment, imitation in childhood, and so on. 

Another most commendable form of child-study, and 
one which may be pursued with ease and profit in these 
clubs and round-tables has to do with a study of the 
leading principles of modern education, beginning with 
the youngest in the kindergarten and ending not short 
of the oldest in the grammar school. The parent should 
by counsel and study with the teacher seek in the 
spirit of a learner to comprehend what heights she is 
striving to attain in her daily instruction, and what 
difficulties and barriers beset her in her progress there- 
to. 

That kind of child-study should also appeal to fathers 
and mothers which consists in so simple yet so import- 
ant a matter as to preserve an account of those facts in 
the life of the child that will be of material interest and 
benefit to him in maturer years. Into this record 
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should go those items that will be guiding maxims to 
the young voyager when the mapping of his course fails 
to his own hand and brain,—such as the diseases that 
have overtaken him and any lingering after effects, 
out-croppings of ancestral traits, absorbing interests at 
different stages of development, leading traits of char- 
acter, and matters of this nature. 

Now, what responsibility rests upon the parent to aid 
in estabiishing a science of child nature independent of 
the direct application of his labors to the training of his 
own children? It may be said that even though such a 
duty rested upon parents the majority of them could 
not discharge it for the evident reason that they have 
not the necessary scientific training and attitude of 
mind. And, moreover, the labors of the majority of us 
are not needed to rear a science of child study, for a 
thousand Preyers left alone in their work will raise the 
walls of this great structure with greater pace and 
surety than if a million amateurs try their hand at it. 
If the development of the race will really be promoted 
by such a science, let us have faith that apostles in 
plenty will be brought forth in due season. It is 
auspicious to note already that there are those parents 
in our midst who, having the right constitution of mind 
and heart and being favored with a happy combination 
of circumstances, have become genuine scientists in the 
study of their children ; and to such the call will doubt- 
less always appeal so profoundly that they will have no 
other wish than to cheerfully obey. 

School of Pedagogy, Buffalo, N. Y. 


> 
“‘ The Allies of the Kindergarten.” 


The would be reformer finds his work limited by the 
conditions of his age, and in the forwarding of his idea 
he must stand alone. Lack of sympathy and indiffer- 
ence bring many discouragements, which give way to 

















Miss AMALIE Horer, Editor Kindergarten Magazine, Chicago, Ill., 

President Kindergarten Department, N. E. A. 
brighter moments when friends rally to the support of 
the new movement. The kindergarten in this country 
has experience the vicissitudes of its founder. For years 
it barely turned the scale on the side of life, or at best 
attracted only a local interest and support. Its first 
allies were the children, and through their interests 
came the recognition of its value by the parents, Within 
the past few years its circle of supporters has enlarged 
till it has come into considerable prominence, It now 
is allied to other factors in education, and with them 
must be judged upon its merits. 





*Abstract of paper read before the Kindergarten Department, of the 
N. E. A., at Buffalo, by CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Ethical Culture School, 
New York city, Thursday, July oth, 1896. 
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This sudden growth has not found the kindergarten 
equal to the demands of the occasion. On every hand 
there has naturally been criticism of methods, if not of 
principles, and these have not always been met in the 
friendly spirit in which they were offered. 

The kindergartner needs to come into closer touch 
with teachers and thus avoid isolation. Incommon with 
them, she lacks scholarship and general culture, and, 
wanting these, her professional skill is narrowed till 
it often lapses into formalities. Her unbounded enthu- 
siasm for her work is unquestioned, but its source often 
lies in the fact that the kindergarten training isthe only 
systematic training ever experienced and so pre- 
sented the only opportunity for original thought. 

The lack of appreciation of the kindergartner by 
teachers generally is the natural result of her limitations, 
many of which have been beyond her control. What is 
now needed is to give her a broader view of life and of 
the educational field as well. 

The training schools are becoming alive to the situa- 
tion, and are insisting on better intellectual fitness for 
the work and alonger time of preparation. At the 
same time they are asking not in vain for help from 
other departments of teaching. Psychology, Child- 
study, Science, and Art are already acknowledged as 
necessities in the proper equipment of the kindergartner, 
and by aid of these allies the character of the kinder- 
gartner will gradually show improvement and the move- 
ment take its proper place among the educational forces 
of the age. 


¥ 
The Pupil asa Social Factor." 


Professor Barnes began by asking these questions : 


1. What makes a child a social factor distinct from the adult ? 

2. How does society take advantage of this and use it for its 
own purpose ? 

3. How does the pupil react upon society and affect it? 


The speaker then proceeded to describe the child as 
a great conservative in everything pertaining to itself, 
but as a pronounced radical in everything pertaining to 
matters more remote. To prove this he cited the fact 
that the child wanted a nursery jingle or a story read 
exactly the same way as he first heard it, or else he will 
complain. To prove the child’s radicalism the speaker 
humorously recited a piece of a child’s logic: 


‘* A tree cannot grow without air. Air is about six miles thick 
around the earth, We can see six miles and cannot see Heaven. 
So Heaven must be outside of the air. So trees cannot grow in 
Heaven and the Bible must have made a mistake.” 

“ The child is a factor in society for conservatism in all matters 
pertaining to himself, and a radical on all matters remote.” 

“Consequently, man being simply a grown up child, the East- 
ern man is a radical on the Chinese question in California, but is 
a conservative on al] matters pertaining to his home.” 

“The statement of the father that the child’s baby brother was 
brought to the house last night by a stork settles in the child's 
mind a most painful mental study.” 

“ The child is greatly perplexed as to why it is not wrong for 
his mother to lie and say she is out to a caller when she is in.” 

“ The child sticks to his logical deductions while the adult lays 
aside logic and rests his actions upon cold experience.’ 


The speaker referred to the failure of the Jesuits to 
train the minds of young so that in after life they would 
work no harm to the civilization of old. He also referred 
to the attempts of the same kind which are being made 
in Russia to-day and which he claimed would eventually 
destroy her. 


SUMMARY. 


The following is a brief summary of the principal 
points in the address of Professor Barnes : 


“Children are naturally conservative in the small 
affairs of life. In the organization of their new world 
they find it necessary to relegate small personal affairs 





*Report of an‘address by Professor Earl Barnes, of Leland Stanford, Jr. 
University, before the N. E. A., at Buffalo, July 10, 
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to habit. In larger matters of religion, ethics, politics 
and art they tend, however, to return to logical conclu- 
sions, This makes the pupil the great radical force of 
the world. The adult accepts expediency, necessity, or 
what he calls experience, as the basis of action. The 
- accepts authority or the logical out-put of his own 
mind. 


“Society tries to mold the pupil in its own likeness, 
that he may safely bear along the accumulated treasures 
of civilization. The Chinese seize on the child's regard 
for authority and his tendency to conservatism in small 
personal matters and, with an education of form and 
ceremony, smother his logical tendencies and make him 
distrust experience. He thus becomes a safe bearer of 
the old civilization. To-day society talks of educating 
a child for himself, but, really, society through the state, 
the church, societies, and individuals educates our chil- 
dren for Catholicism, Protestantism, American citizen- 
ship, Prussian citizenship, temperance, or whatever other 
ideas may be in vogue. Inthe larger freedom we are 
giving lies our hope. 

“ The child tends to preserve the race from extinction 
by constantly rejecting some part of the accumulated 
civilization, thus enabling biological adjustment to keep 
pace with the advance in civilization. 


“He also recalls each generation to the eternal ideals 
of the race and thereby becomes the ever-renewed 
saviour of society. Through immediate reaction upon 
the adults around him, the pupil retards the decadence 
of his elders. Society is coming to trust more and more 
in all the radical tendencies of childhood, and to distrust 
all education that tends to emphasize the natural con- 
servatism of children in small things, and in this society 
is wise.” 


ia 
School Out of School.* 


By REV. JOHN H, VINCENT. 


There are upwards of 70,000,000 people in this republic, of 
whom 16,000,000 attend schools, public, private, or sectarian, 
leaving 54,000,000 out of school. It would be carrying coals to 
Newcastle to define or defend the public school system. Schools 
are interesting, and their power increases with the passing years. 
But oh, how much better if a large part of that 16,000,000 could 
be keptin school longer! Whoare these 54,000,000 out-of-school 
people ? 

Many of them have taken a full course and after course at col- 
lege or university. Many never finished, being obliged to leave 
before receiving their diplomas. A great proportion never fin- 
ished the grammar school, and others, I am sorry to say, have 
had still less school training. Thousands felt obliged to enter 
what is called practical life. Some felt that a higher education 
would unfit them for the ordinary duties of life. The latter for- 
get that presidents and priests are only the servants of the pco- 
ple Who ought not to beso well cultivated that the charms and 
beauty of the landscape and stars and all nature should not be 
theirs? It is a mistake that any man is made to dive and delve 
and toil and pay taxes only. All are citizens with one, two or ten 
talents which ought to be cultivated. Every one has a right to 
know all he can know, be all he can be, and do all he can do. 


Culture does not unfit a man for Jabor anywhere. It only in- 
creases a man’s own .capacity for enjoyment and usefulness ; 
makes him more companionable and interesting to his fam'ly, 
and of more service to his next neighbors and country. The 
azure above would have paid if it only awakened the capacity for 
the beaut ful in one soul. 


SCHOOL EXTENSION COURSES WHAT MAY BE THE BENEFIIS 
OF A SCHOOL OUT OF SCHOOL? 


1. It will bring to those who were not allowed by parents to 
attend school an advantage which they appreciate wh« n too late. 
It will help retain school boys between the ages of 12 and 16 by 
awakening in them a desire for a higher education. 

2. It will furnish to those who found it impossible to attend 
and who are now burdened with business and family cares a 
means of training themselves the better for those cares. 

3. The vast army of adults may be taught that a college 
course is not lost because they have reached mature years. 





Part of address before N. E. A., July 8, 1896. 
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Michael Angelo at 80 years of age, while looking at a work of art, 
was questioned as to what he was doing and replied that he was 
going to school. The older people appreciate an education even 
more than when younger. Their minds are more vigorous, They 
are in the habit of giving strict attention to things. Older pupils 
need self confidence and should remember Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Lincoln, Burritt, Browning, and the great army of those who re- 
ceived their best culture in after years, were deprived of education- 
al advantages when young. While scientists say the brain acquires 
its size at 16 years of age, it does not reach its zenith till 49, and 
we all know instances where this zenith has lingered decades 
thereafter. Everyone should be a student all his life. No one 
knows what influence the warm gulf stream may exert when flow- 
ing into the Arctic regions of our maturer years, when age comes 
on apace. 

4. Courses should be provided by leaders who are in touch with 
both educators and people They should select books, conduct 
assemblies and confer diplomas. The courses should not be so 
long as to discourage, nor so short as to be superficial. 





BisHoe JoHN H. Vincent, Chancellur of Chautauqua University. 


5. There should be a hearty co-operation between the school, 
out of school, and existing institutions. This is the most import- 
ant point ofall. There should be a kindergarten in every family. 
The best work of the kindergarten is done by the mother. The 
home, pulpit, press, church, library, all should be combined to of- 
fer culture for the people. When college professors learn that the 
people know their vigorous thought, appreciate their stalwart de- 
sires, they will respect them more and be profited themselves. 

6. There should be more co-operation, good will and harmony 
among those who ciffer. Weneed an American spirit Partisan 
feeling is too strong. There is a vast array of people who do not 
care for theological distinctions Why can they not be united on 
some lines wherein they all agree? They have reverence, pro- 
priety. and all such virtues and while they cannot unite in any 
ecclesiast'cal creed can we not save their influence for good ? 
Cannot all who worship at Roman Catholic altars, Presbyterian 
churches, or Methodist revivals stand together on some ethical 
platform ? Can we not make use of worldly men who respect 
goodness and truth and encourage them to make better, by their 
influence, the boys and girls? There should be good will every- 
where, 

We must train the people to understand that no trade is de- 
grading when pursued by a man or woman of true ideals, pure 
motive, and holy purpose. Do you remember the Man of Nazar- 
eth, who washed the feet of His disciples? Who ever thinks of 
His act as a degradation? See the mivistry and m-aning of it 
all in the statement of the historian who records the fact: “ Jesus, 
knowing that the Father had given all things into His hands, and 
that He came forth from God and goeth unto God, riseth from 
supper and layeth aside his garments ; and He took a towel and 
girded himself,” and washed the feet of His disciples. A man 
can afford to do what the world accounts the basest service if only 
his alliances are divine and his consciousness replete with the 
knowledge of his infinite relationships. 
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ARISTOCRACY OF CULTURE. 

A sewing girl who loved art and had studied the art critics’ 
description of Raphael's Madonna, asked the daughter of a mil- 
lionaire-if she might be allowed to see this work of art recently 
purchased by her father in Europe. ‘ Of course,” said the mil- 
lionaire’s daughter, ** we have lots of pictures at our house. No 
one ever looks at them ; they are lovely, though, to decorate the 
rooms. That is all we use them for. Father would be delighted 
to have you come and see them.” 

The poor sewing girl accepted the invitation and stood enrap- 
tured before that work of art. She had read of its tone, touch, 
expression, but had never hoped to study them. and now she ap- 
preciated the opportunity. Who owned that picture, the million- 
aire or the sewing girl ? 

In this way the architecture of the town, of its public buildings 
and of its private mansions, the libraries, the museums. the gar- 
dens, and all the provisions of our increasingly generous civiliza- 
tion belong to the people themselves. To the people who know, 
who think, who have taste, who love, who live to be and to know 
_ to do, and who constitute the true aristocracy of the repub- 
ic, 

THINK OF THE 54,000,000 OUT OF SCHOOL, 


“In your efforts, O teachers of this royal generation, apply 
yourselves with dilligence, fidelity, and enthusiasm to the 16,000,- 
ooo within the school, but every day in your thought, in your as- 
pirations, in your endeavors, remember that you also are charged 
with the responsibility of teaching and of bringing into a school 
of their own the 54,000,000 out of school!” 


m 
‘The Teacher and the School.* 


“TI have noticed that we are proud of our school buildings. I 
do not care about that. I want to know what kind of life is fos- 
tered there. I say that many of these factory-like structures 
thwart the cause of education. I say the little country school 
house, discolored, and no larger than a dry goods box, is a better 
place for education than the barracks of our city school life. The 
nearer we get to nature the closer we get to truth. City life is 
decadent, and it would die out if it were not constantly aug- 
mented from the country. I tell you how to educate city children 
is a serious problem. We wear out the teachers and make a herd 
rather than an aggregation of individuals. 

“ People should have an interest in the education of their chil- 
dren; when they lose that interest the family is decadent. 

‘* Education is not always right. Riots and labor troubles show 
a lack of the proper kind of education. To do for a man what 
he might learn to do for himself is degrading him. Teach him 
moral strength and willingness to bear trouble, and he will stand 
firm when troubles come, but knowing the capitals of the states 
will not teach him that. So you see knowledge is not all there 
is in education. 

“The whole thing is to give the young habits of seeing and 
knowing and loving. Give them this inner strength, and it will 
be better than knowledge. But I should not want to cry down 
reading, for I believe that after the plough, the printing press has 
done more for man than any other invention. 

“The teacher is now a professional man or woman. Education 
is a science and teaching is an art, as well as a profession. The 
public looks upon the teacher as more of a benefactor than the 
lawyer, the doctor, or the minister of religion. The latter, how- 
ever, have a chance to better nourish their individuality, and they 
are better paid. Until this is changed we shall not get the most 
intelligent minds to go into the schools, at least among the young 
men. Things are not weil when this occupation is thrown 
almost exclusively into the hands of women. I do not want 
to say anything against woman. They are not unequal, 
they are unlike. It pleases me to see women pushing forward as 
they are in this country, and I think American women are more 
intelligent in that higher intelligence. They read the best books, 
they seek the wider knowledge more than the men. The men 
are too much taken up with politics, and trying to reform the 
world and do away with all evil. Yet I say that if the condi- 
tion of things bars young men from competing with young women 
as teachers, it is a bad state of things, for where an occupation is 
exclusively in the hands of women wages are lower. Woman as 
a rule 1s not paid so well for the same work as man. 

‘“* We shall never get the best schools until we get the best 
talent, and we shall never get the best talent until we can offer 
better inducements. 

“It is wise to turn our attention to the professional improve- 
ment of the teachers. But let us also work for better inducements 
and more independence.” 





*Part of address of Bishop John Lancaster Spalding, of Peoria, Ill., be- 
fore N. E. A., July 9, 1896 
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Art Education in its Relation to 
Public Education. 


When the N. E, A. met in Denver, July, 1895, a special com- 
mittee was appointed in the Department of Art Education to re- 
port on the subject of art education in its relation to general 
education, This committee consisted of Walter S. Perry, director 
of the Department of Fine Arts, Pratt institute, Brooklyn; Dr. 
W. L. Hervey, president of the Teachers college, New York city; 
F, Treudley, superintendent of schools, Youngstown, Ohio; A. O. 
Blodgett, superintendent of schools, Syracuse, N. Y.; and Mrs. 
H. E. Riley, public school supervisor ot drawing, St. Louis. 

The report, presented by the chairman, Mr. Perry, is substanti- 
ally as fo!lows : 

Art education has come into the schools chiefly under the title 
of instruction in drawing. The importance of art education, con- 
sequently, needs to be made clearer to educators in general and 
to the public at large. 

1st. Drawing ts a universal language. It enters into every 
sort of constructive industry and art, the construction of roads, 
houses, bridges, machinery for manufactures and for transporta- 
tion, the making of all furniture, clothing, jewelry, books, news- 
papers, and pictures. It is ¢he language of practical industry. 
As a part of school work it should be better recognized and sup- 
ported by the business men of the community. 

2nd. Drawing is of immense help in developing perceptive 
power. Most people look at things, but do not see them The 
effort is to draw teachers to see. The power and habit of seeing 
intel igently make a fundamental difference between the incapa- 
ble man and the man of power. Drawing should be heartily sus- 
tained in the schools as a means of raising the average of mental 
ability, and so of social prosperity. 

3rd. Drawing is a powerful help to thought by furnishing a 
means of thought expression. Expression is necessary to com- 
plete thought: This truth is at the bottom of all formal recita- 
tions and of all the many lines of school work which involve 
familiar conversation and discussion. In mary cases drawing is 
much more to the point as a means of expression than either 
talking or writing, as in mathematics, botany, zoology, physics, 
geography, history, and manual training. Drawing in the schools 
should be supported by all practical educators and teachers, for 
the sake of its vitalizing power as an element in the other school 
studies. 


ath. Drawing is the very best available means for developing 
powers of esthetic feeling, idealization, and creative imagina- 
tion ; for cultivating good taste in the choice and use of material 
things ; in short, for developing individuality of conception and 
skill in execution in the direction of art. Instruction in drawing 
is practically the one and only means existing in the schools to- 
day for developing the finer part of the child, the essentially 
spiritual part and allying spiritual development closely with prac- 
tical every day life and work. Drawing thus regarded means 
much more than mere detailed assistance to other studies. It is 
vastly more than a mere additional way of jotting down memo- 
randa of facts observed in nature study. It becomes an outlet 
(therefore a means of development) for the child’s growing power 
to grasp and practically utilize the principles of order, strength, 
fitness, and beauty which he finds underlying both nature and 
art. It is a means of externalizing the child's ideals of usefulness 
and of beauty. 

Drawing develops artistic power, both in the line of production 
and of appreciation. Both are recessary to right individual de- 
velopment and also to social prcsperity. The engineer, the archi- 
tect, the designer of furniture, textiles of any industrial product, 
as well as the artist, depend on the intelligence and taste of the 
public for the success or failure of their special services to the 
world, 

To make drawing fully effective as a force for the art educa- 
tion of the masses, certain general aims and methods of work 
must be followed. The work must have a sound, sensible basis 
and be adapted to the children at the various stages of growth. 
It must be kept vigorous and intelligent by well planned and con- 
ducted study of type forms in connection with work from nature, 
from carefully selected objects of art and industry, and from art 
examples It should be made thoroughly interesting and attrac 
tive, and special pains should be taken to encourage individuality 
and freedom of work on the part of pupils. The work should, 
however, be kept so wisely in hand as to distinguish freedom 
from lawlessness. It should bring out not simply what is in the 
pupil, but distinctly the best that is in him, Pupils in all but the 
lowest primary grades should be gradually held up to worthy 
standards of technique. The work outlined should be broad 
enough in scope to include the elements of pictorial, decorative, 
and constructive or industrial drawing, judiciously balanced 
among themselves as to time allowed. 

The study of color should be carried on parallel with the study 
of drawing. Definite standards of color should be presented to 
the children and the subject should be developed through growth 
of the individual color sense, and individual feeling for beauty, 
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Work with color materials should 


fitness, and harmony of color. 
be kept as free and spontaneous as can be made consistent with 
limited time and supplies. 

Art education has another field of work besides direct instruc- 
tion in drawing ; that is, the building, furnishing and decorating 


of school-houses. This phase of the art educational movement 
ought also to be brought much more widely and forcibly to the 
attention of the public. School buildings, grounds, and furnish- 
ings should serve artistic as well as economic and hygienic ends. 
They should be constant object lessons in art for the inspiration 
of the children who are to shape the coming civilization. They 
can and should be made a positive, definite help in refining the 
manners, cultivating the imagination and quickening the whole 
spiritual life. Co-operation in the work of improving school 
architecture and decoration should be solicited from the public 
for whose good the schools themselves exist, but authoritative 
direction of the movement should be in the hands of experts in 
art and education. 


» 


Letters. 


Intellectual Bow-Leggedness and One of Its 
Causes. 


There are few teachers who have not had occasion to utter a 
warning concerning the cause of that not uncommon deformity 
known as Jow-/egs. “ Do not encourage or force a child to stand 
or walk at too early an age,” we say. “ Wait till his tiny legs 
have grown strong enough to support his body, and then he will 
walk all the more surely and gracefully.” 

But did it ever occur to you that those who are entrusted with 
the mental culture of children need to have a similar warning 
sounded in their ears? There 1s an intellectual bow-leggedness 
that is far more prevalent and distressing than the physical de- 
formity. Statistics can never tell us how many children are being 
made to shamble awkwardly through life all on accuunt of the 
unnatural forcing processes pursued in the schools, In our eager- 
ness that the young pupil shall show progress, we try to make 
him walk with manly strides before his legs are long enough to 
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take any but the shortest steps. In our anxiety to test his 
strength, we load him with burdens which, though a to one 
more mature, are of crushing weight to him. Forgetful of what 
is the natural diet of babes, we attempt to feed him on strong 
meat, “adapting” it, as we fondly persuade ourselves, to the 
feeble capacity of his intellectual esophagus, without much 
thought of what will become of it farther on. 

But, to abandon metaphor, let me speak plainly. In our eager- 
ness for the child’s simultaneous advancement in all branches of 
knowledge, we forget that there are many things of which he can 
safely remain in ignorance until he is much older. In our forget- 
fulness of his limitations, we demand of him more than he can 
perform save in the most mechanical and perfunctory way. We 
expect of him a maturity of thought which it is not possible for 
him to possess. We flatter ourselves that we are preparing him 
for a useful and thoughtful manhood, when we are really helping 
to make him intellectually bow-legged for life. 

To illustrate, while we might cite almost any of the methods 
pursued in teaching certain of the common branches of study, let 
us take the most flagrant cause of mental deformity, —ar7thmetic, 
This subject, as taught, is, and has been, the great juggernaut of 
the school-room. It poses as the most important of all the com- 
mon school branches, and as such demands more time than any 
other. The child begins its study usually on his first day at 
school, and for eight years it is always present before him. In 
the lower grades, it is disguised under the sugar-coat of “ num- 
ber work ;” it consists, for the most part, in a parrot-like repeti- 
tion of formulas, in a slavish copying of figures and signs (called 
“busy work,” as though there might be some kind of idle work) 
and in the telling of so-called “number stories” which are not 
stories at all, and are distinguished by the fact that they are told 
with the least possible modicum of thought, because the process 
of which the child tries to tell a “number story” is not under- 
stood. It is in this kind of “ number work” that arithmetic 
claims to have made recent great advancement. But wherefore? 
How many children really conceive of arithmetic as something 
connected with every-day life and thought? To how many of 
them does it prove to be a means of mind development, an 
awakener of ideas, a strengthener of the intellectual faculties ? 
By how many of them is it not rather always regarded as merely 
a something that must be learned by laborious processes at 
school, a something that must be studied in order to pass from 
grade to grade, a mysterious but necessary affliction of child- 
hood ? 
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As the pupil advances into the higher grades, he is required to 
complete so many lessons of a given text-book within a given 
time ; his memory is loaded with definitions and rules which to 
him are only words, words, words ; he learns to do things by fol- 
lowing certain forms and “ processes,” and not by the exercise of 
his own judgment; and his study hours at school, as well as 
many weary hours at home, are spent in putting down figures 
for the purpose of “ getting the answer” to some useless puzzle, 
called an example or problem. We shall never know how many 
bright boys have been made dolts and incorrigibles, or how many 
lovely girls have been worried into ill-health and driven to de- 
spair by this struggle, protracted through years, to meet the re- 
quirements in arithmetic ; but we do know that their name is 
legion. 

And for those who persevere to the end, what can we say ? 
Ask any high school graduate to compute the simple interest on 
a note which you hold, to reckon the number of acres in a farm 
which you are about to buy, to make out a bill for groceries, to 
estimate the cost of a given piece of work—and see how he does 
it. See how painfully he tries to recall some rule, or principle, or 
“ process,” and how he is finally obliged to freshen his memory 
by referring to the book which he is supposed to have mastered. 
One-fifth of his time for eight years has been spent in “ number 
work ” and arithmetic, and for what ? 





PROF. WALTER 8. GOODNOUGH, Supervisor of Drawing, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
President Department of Art Education, N. E. A 

In the days of the “double rule of three”—that was fifty 
years ago—little children were not expected to grapple with the 
science of mathematics at school, but they learned to think ; and 
when, at twelve or fourteen years of age, the boy began the study 
of arithmetic from the book, it was not that far-away, hazy thing 
that we make of it now-a-days, but a very present and practical 
reality which he studied with a zest and with the understanding. 
And why? He had not been worried into bow-leggedness by a 
four years’ course in “number work,” and the whole subject 
was fresh to him, exhilarating, inspiring. I know what you 
would call me if I should say that in those ancient times boys 
learned as much arithmetic in eight months as they learn now in 
eight years; and so, although I have abundant proof of the 
truth of such assertion, I will not hazard the saying of it. The 
methods of teaching in those days cannot be defended. They 
were in the main execrable. Yet one of the least of the sins of 
our fathers was that they did not crowd all sorts of knowledge 
upon their children in their infancy, but left a few things fresh 
and clean for their conquest and enjoyment as soon as they were 
mature enough properly to comprehend them. I am not advo- 
cating any return to the methods of half a century ago; but I 
want to emphasize the fact that, judging from results, the pres- 
ent methods of teaching arithmetic are a miserable failure,— 
more execrable than those which we all condemn as antiquated. 
And why? (1) They impose the formal study of the subject 
upon young children whose minds are not mature enough to 
comprehend it. (2) Instead of treating the matter in a common- 
sense, practical manner, they entangle the learner in a maze 
of forms and “ principles,” and load him down with rules and 
definitions. (3) Instead of leading him by natural and gradual 
steps to reason for himself and freely to exercise his judgment, 
they make of him a mere guesser and a slave to mechanical pro- 
cesses. 

Is it not time to abandon a system that has proved itself to be 
so utterly unproductive of good results? That a large propor- 
tion of intelligent teachers are convinced of its inadequacy, there 
is no shadow of doubt. They are only waiting for some one 
who knows what he is about to point out a radically new and 
better method based on common-sense and sound pedagogical 
principles. May he come soon! JOB SELDOM. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Those who are teachers as constituting an educated 
class will be expected to have come to conclusions on 
the main question before the country, a question above 
all party politics. THe Journat believes that we have 
drifted into a serious condition of affairs because a 
righteous step was not taken at the propertime. There 
was a time when 412} grains of silver were of the value 
of a dollar ; then silver fell in value and it required 450, 
500, 600, and now about 700 grains are needed to make 
a dollar. The right thing to have done was to have 
increased the weight of the dollar; failing to take this 
righteous step, has brought, asit will bring in all cases, 
its penalty. 

No country can afford to pass off light weight dollars, 
There is no reason why the silver men should not have 
silver, for there is plenty of it. But Congress should at 
once and forever prohibit the coining of light weight 
dollars. We would have all the light weight money 
melted up and dollars made of the true weight. There 
would then be no difficulty about bimetallism ; both 
kinds of metal should be coined. We would have dol- 
lars made of the true weight each month and stamped 
with the month and year; if silver rose in value call in 
the old dollars and give out new ones. Not a coin, even 
a nickel or cent should be issued that was not really 
worth what it purported to be. 


Having made our silver coins real dollars we would 
have righteousness on our side ; we could see on a coin 
“In God we trust ” without being ashamed. We need 
not stop to see what other countries are going to do; 
let us do the right thing, whether other countries will or 
not. If this will make the dollar too heavy then coin 
only half dollars. On this solid and righteous ground 
all can stand. 





The peculiar feature of our republican life is again 
apparent—the debate of important questions by the peo- 
ple. This is what distinguishes America from Russia. 
Having chosen to be a republic Americans must be will- 
ing to endure the inevitable debate that comes around 
once in four years—not only endure but understand it 
and take a part init. Of all things education must pre- 
pare the youth to know truth, to be able to state truth, 
and to point out false statements and beliefs, It must 
cultivate a willingness to respect others’ opinions ; it 
must learn to bid adieu to that mean and small habit of 
reaching after ends by calling an opponent names. It 
does not help settle a question to call this man a “ gold- 
bug ” and that man a “ silver-bug.” 


In the oceans of debate there will be some drops of 
truth ; the reader or listener must possess the power to 
recognize truth; he must recognize that the effort of 
many speakers will be to say what will carry his hearers 
away at all events. The educated man insists on build- 
ing on fixed foundations—we sometimes speak of this 
as common sense. In the debate that is upon us the 
education given in the school-houses twenty, thirty, and 
forty years ago is to be tested. 





THE JOURNAL will not be issued for the weeks ending 
August 1 and 8. 
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Good News Froin England. 


The board schools in England correspond to our pub- 
lic schools, and in general aim at the same objects and 
in general are managed in the same way ; their minis- 
ter of education corresponds to a state superintendent 
with us. The Conservatives, led by Balfour, proposed 
to divide up the money among the various denomina- 
tions; this was opposed by the Liberals. Here it must 
be remembered that in the cities there are two classes 
of schools, the voluntary and the board school proper ; 
the former are carried on by the various denominations 
helped by the government to a certain extent if a cer- 
tain examination is passed ; the latter are supported by 
the government, receiving money in proportion to pu- 
pils passing the examination. Now the burden of car- 
rying on these voluntary schools is growing heavier be- 
cause there is a compulsory law; hence the plan of the 
Conservatives to divide the money among the schools 
per capita. 

The Conservatives had a majority of 147 in the com- 
mons and yet it was so apparent the country was satis- 
fied with the present plan that Balfour felt he could not 
trust the bill to a vote. The bill was brought in by the 
English church people; they have felt the ground 
slipping from under their feet; the free churches (not 
aided by public funds) are now equal in numbers ; they 
objected to a plan whose object was to grasp the youth 
and make them mainly established churchmen, and 
Lord Salisbury, the premier, has been recognized as huld- 
ing the free churches in contempt, and he was willing to 
aid in this effort to destroy the board schools. 

The Liberals opposed the bill with all their force ; the 
country began to show signs that it would swing from 
Conservative to Liberal, and so Balfour withdrew the 
bill. It is a bill with noexcuse for being ; it wasa Tory 
measure ; but England passed from being a Tory coun- 
try many years ago. 





We do not object to criticism. It stimulates teachers 
to higher attainments and shows perfection has not 
been reached. Only let criticism be that of hope, not 
despair.—Newton C. Dougherty. 

_ Every child unreached and unenthused on the ques- 
tion of nature is a living witness to the inefficiency of 
our school work. Every child can be reached and every 
child can be enthused.—1/. G. Brumbaugh. 


We have teachers in our schools who have never felt 
the impact of am idea and who have never seen a truth 
in their lives. They lost their individuality in youth 
and cannot point out the sunrise for others.—David 
Starr Jordan. 


We must bring into school the children who are now 
allowed by their parents to neglect it. The whole com- 
munity must be a committee to enforce the law of com- 
pulsory attendance. Personal appeal must be made to 
the girls and boys themselves. Parents must be awak- 
ened to a sense of their responsibility. Laws must be 
enacted and executed. We must keep hold especially 
upon the boys who are in danger of leaving the public 
school before they are competent to form a correct es- 
timate of its value, and who, when it is too late to re- 
trace their steps, awake to the greatness of the blunder 
they were permitted to make. 

I regard it as one of the important problems of the 
age: How to retain in the public school boys between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen! If this were accom- 
plished, personal appreciation and enthusiasm would 
send multitudes into the higher schools who are row 
doomed to lives of hopeless regret and often of self- 
contempt.—Bishop Vincent. 


Value your work and respect it. You are doing more 
than to fill great offices or accumulate: great wealth. 
All that we do for others we take into the next world 
as part of an eternal possession, but all that we do self- 
ishly we leave behind at the brink of the grave.—Gen- 
eral Stewart L, Woodford. 

Knowledge is knowing the right, virtue is doing it.— 
David Starr Jordan. : wa ? 
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I do not care a copper where you begin in nature 
study provided only you make the first postulate and 
chief object of the study, the love of nature. The whole 
subject may be summed up by saying that the beginning 
must be love and love for every department of knowl- 
edge must be taught by inculcating a love of nature; a 
love of nature, the great reservoir of every kind of force. 
—G. Stanley Hail, 


The teacher has the finest opportunity to lift his or 
her profession up to the point where it will be recog- 
nized as a profession through the study and teaching 
of sociology. Education is the foundation of sociology. 
For a convenient definition of sociology I would say 
it is the science of civilization ; the science of the com- 
bination of man into social wholes, the family, the 
civil society, the state, and the church,—_W. 7. Harris. 


There are tendencies enough at work creating social 
distinctions and drawing arbitrary lines insociety. The 
teachers ought not to forget that the public school 
should be the strongest influence there is in the devel- 
opment and preservation of those principles of political 
and social democracy which lie®at the foundation of our 
institutions.—Buffalo Courier. 

All the educational factors must co-operate—home, 
the public school, the church, the local press, the ly- 
ceum, the public library, the museum, the summer as- 
semblies, reading circles, and whatsoever else makes 
for the culture of the people. This co-operation is 
needed to promote more discriminating and effective 
teaching in nursery and kindergarten; to economize 
time at home and at school ; to increase the number of 
students in the advanced schools and colleges ; to widen 
the teacher’s sphere and save him from the dwarfing 
effects of his profession.— Bishop Vincent. 


Self-direction is more important than innocence. A 
fool may be innocent, but only a sane and a wise per- 
son can be virtuous.—David Starr Jordan. 


In a large sense it is true that the American public 
school is the nursery of American patriotism. The 
public school combines with the home and church to 
make up that nursery. But the theory that puts the 
school before the home seems to me to be radically 
wrong. There will never be a great nation that is not 
based upon the home, the loving mother and the wise 
father. And next to the home must come the school,— 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford. 


We must make more of home. In it must be awak- 
ened the true ideals of education. Here must be laid 
the foundations of character, self-control, habits of ob- 
servation, the anticipation of real life in the outside 
world and the appreciation of all that makes for solidity, 
stability and righteousness. The kindergarten must be 
put into every family. The best work that the kinder- 
garten can do is a work for mothers.—JZishop Vincent. 


Undigested words may be intellectual poison, so un- 
digested ideas may become moral poison. So the child 
comes to regard nonsense as half truth, and truth as 
half nonsense.—David Starr Jordan. 


Faculty can be developed only by developed faculty. 
Oaly they who know can impart knowledge. Only those 
who believe can inspire belief. Only doers can make 
othersdo. And so I say education lies with the teacher. 
Ifyou would improve the schools, work for the improve- 
ment of the teachers.—Bishop Spalding. 


The end of all education is the.adapation of the indi- 
vidual to co-operation with society.—A/dion Small. 


Crime exists in spite of, not because of, education. 
—Newton C. Dougherty. 


The question of education is much simpler than we 
imagine itto be. It is obscured by big words and end- 
less controversies, schemes, and plans. Of itself it is 
simple and easy forthe mind to grasp. It is to stimu- 
late and strengthen natural powers until they become 
faculties. It is a question of life.—Bishop Spalding. 





There will be no JOURNAL published during the weeks 
ending August 1 and 8. 
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Manual Training Teachers Meet. 


(CONCLUSION OF REPORT IN LAST WEEK’S JOURNAL.) 


Prof. George A. Merrill, principal of the California School of 
Mechanic Arts; Isaac P. Smith, inscructor in charge of wood- 
work at the Boardman school in New Haven, and Allan K. 
Sweet, instructor in charge of machine work at the Boston Me- 
chanic Arts High School read papers describing what had been 
done in these schools under their supervision. 

The following officers were elected : 

President, Thomas W. Mather, of New Haven, Conn. ; vice-president, 
Charles Robbins, of Frankfort, Ky. ; secretary, Charles B Howe, of Bing 
ham‘on, N. Y.; treasurer, J. E. Wignan, of Omaha, Neb.; executive 
committee, Prof. John H. Mason, of Teachers college, Prof. W. F. M. 
Goff, of Purdue university, Indiana, and H. E. Clark, of Elmira, N, Y. 




















ProF. CHARLES A. BENNE1T, Teachers College, New York City. 


Specimens of the work done in the manual training schools 
throughout the country were on exhibition in the Macy building. 
They were arranged in the rooms devoted to the same kind of 
work.- Thus the visitor was able to see the tools, fo-ges, and 
other machinery used in making the different articles. 

The exhibits were from Pratt institute, Brooklyn; Boardman 
high school, New Haven ; Polytechnic institute, Baltimore ; Man- 
ual Training school, Springtieldé, Mass; East Orange school, 
New Jersey; State normal school, Trenton, N. J.; Hampton in- 
stitute of Virginia, and Columbus Normal and Industrial college 
of Mississippi and from the Teachers college. 

Revision of the Course of Study. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The report of the sub-committee who 
have investigated the graded course of study has been sent in. It 
contains the results of the testimony taken from princif a's, super- 
vising principals, assistant superintendents, and assistant teachers. 
Although it is not deemed advisable to make any radical changes 
in the course of study, a number of important modifications are 
recommended. These include a reduction in drawing of one haif 
the time now given to it. 

The committee tournd that in “ fully two-thirds of the second- 
ary grades no arithretics are used, and that pupils of ten and 
thirteen years have never had an arithmetic in their hands in the 
school-room for the purpose of study.” Thereport recommends 
that all the secondary grades be supplied with arithmetics. 

Transfers in arithmetic from the eighth to the seventh grades 
are recommended through the assistant superintendent. It is 
also suggested that the spelling book, properly used, would be a 
valuable adjunct in the work in orthography. A redistribution 
of some of the history and geography is needed, and the syllabus 
in civil government is too comprehensive for twelfth-grade pu- 
pils. Physiology is found to be to> indefinite without a syllabus 
In grammar grades 

lf the report adopts the recommendations made in the report 
the teachers will be relieved of much unnecessary work, and have 
more time for the essentials, while the benefit to the pupils can 
hardly be estimated. 

Florence Normal Course. 

In the Alabama state normal college at Florence the course in 
pedagogics proper covers a period of three years. The work of 
the ‘second and third years is largely practice work ; in the fourth 
year practice and theory are combined. The aim, the second 
year, is to teach pupils to prepare and give lessons as regards 
matter, method, and manner. Lessons are given to classmates, 
who endeavor to act the part of the pupils for whom the lessons 
are intended, and who afterwards present criticisms, to be re- 
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viewed by the teacher. In the third year, the philosophy of 
methods is discussed more. A few leading principles are select- 
ed as bases of procedure, and ¢he what, the whom, and the how 
receive constant attention, as in the preceding year. The “all is 
in all” of Jacotot is made prominent. Lessons are given daily to 
classes ot children, which lessons are criticised by the other mem- 
bers of the class and the teacher. 

The senior and professional pupils have constant practice, un- 
der competent critics, teaching actual classes in some one sub- 
ject for at least a month at a time. 

The senior work of the class-room is adapted to give skill in 
conducting recitations ; to familiarize with educational and school 
questions ; to lead to the discovery of the possibilities of improve- 
ment, to awaken an interest in the study of the child—its nature, 
capabilities and growth ; to train the mind to make close discrim- 
inations ; and to instill a professional spirit. 


From College to Congress. 


Harvard college has twelve graduates in Congress; Senators 
Hoar of Massachusetts, Pasco, of Florida, Wolcott of Colorado, 
and Chandler of New Hampshire; one Harvard man in the 
house from Illinois delegation, three from Massachusetts, two 
from New York, and one from Rhode Island. Yale college has 
seven; one Yale man from Idaho, another from Nevada; one 
from Rhode Island, two from Connecticut, one from Nevada, one 
from New Jersey, one from New York, and two from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Senators Gray and Cameron are Princeton men. There are 
two in the house from New Jersey, one from New York, and one 
from North Carolina. Columbia college has three in the House, 
two from New York and one from New Jersey. Bowdoin col- 
lege, Me., is represented by Senator Frye in the senate and Speak- 
er Reed in the houss. Senator Proctor of Vermont is from Dart- 
mouth, as also are Mr. Dingley of Maine, two from Massachu- 
setts, one from New Hampshire, and one from New York. Union 
college has two in the house from New York. One Ohio repre- 
sentative was educated at Cornell. There are three Hamilton 
college men, one from California, one from Missouri delegation, 
and one from New York. Galusha A, Grow, was educated at 
Amherst, as were two representatives of Massachusetts. One 
New-York and one Pennsylvania congressman were educated at 
Williams college. Senator Butler of North Carolina was grad- 
uated from the University of North Caroline. 

The proportion of college. bred congressmen is largest in the 
Eastern and the extreme far Westernstates. Of three Yale men 
in the senate, two come from Idaho and Nebraska. The repre- 
sentatives from Virginia are all college men. 


An Educator Honored. 


Among other Englishmen who were knighted on the Queen’s 
birthday was Dr. J. G. Fitch, the well-known educator. The re- 
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Sir Josnaua G. Frrcn, London, Eng. 


port on our schools and training colleges by Dr. now Sir Joshua 
Fitch, has done much toward giving his countrymen a just idea 
of our common school system, 


Publie Schools in New South Wales 


The curriculum of the public schools of New South Wales 
provides merely for imparting to children a sound course of 
primary education, and the elements of those sciences which 
form the basis of higher courses of education, scientific or tech- 
nical, The state provides separately the necessary facilities for 
acquiring technical knowledge under a system of training of @ 
most comprehensive description. The kindergarten system has 
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been introduced fully into five of the schools, and partially into 
thirty-nine others, and rather more than 11,000 children are re- 
ceiving this kind of instruction, 


Annuities for Teachers. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—A committee of the board of education 
has made a recommendation that the aggregate of the next an- 
nual appropriation shall be increased three per cent. This 
increase, which amounts to about $67,000 is to provide a fund 
for annuities for teachers who have served the city long, and are 
incapacitated by age or illness. 


Principal Abbott Marries Again. 


The marriage of Charles R. Abbott, principal of public school 
No. 1, in Brooklyn, to Miss Alice Day, one of his assistant teach- 
ers, took place July 7; his former wife, a Miss Humphrey, died 
ten years ago. Mr. Abbott is in his seventy-third year. He was 
one of the first to aid in the organization of the New York school 
of pedagogy from which he was graduated ; he is a graduate of 
the Albany normal school, 

“The Battle of the Books.” 


CHICAGO, ILL.—There is a fight over the adoption of new 
geographies, Supt. Lane and his associates favor one book for 
the grammar grade school, several of the assistant superintend- 
ents champion another, and the probabilities are that the old text- 
books will remain in use. This is the first time Supt. Lane’s as- 
sistant superintendents have publicly disagreed with him about 
text-books. 


Brief Notes of Interest. 


BosTON, MAss.—Mayor Quincy will not sign the orders passed 
by the school committee to increase the salaries of teachers, be- 
cause he thinks that the increase in current expenses should date 
from February 1, which is the beginning of the financial year, in- 
stead of September 1. The sum needed is $23,000, and in view 
of the fact that the school expenditures are likely to exceed the 
appropriation by $40,000, the mayor finds the question of author- 
izing the increase in salaries a serious one. He does not disap- 
prove of the proposed increase as a whole, provided the scale of 
salaries is left undisturbed at least up to February, 1897. 


WINONA, MINN.—Prof. J. A. Tormey has been elected superin- 
tendent of the public schools of this city. He has been a high 
school principal, and will be succeeded in that position by Prof. 
Bartlett. 
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BROOKLINE, MASS.—In the reports 0: the sub-committees of 
the Education Society considerable attention is given to the sub- 
ject of utilizing the new bathing establishment as a part of the 
educational system of Brookline. The sub-committee believes 
that in addition to the direct hygienic mission the bathing estab- 
lishment will furnish ideal conditions for a swimming school. 

Swimming, which is an art of educational as well as of prac- 
tical value will be taught each pupil. Facilities for swimming as 
an exercise will be provided for a number of months if not for 
the entire year. The sub-committee recommends that for a por- 
tion of the year competent instruction be provided both boys and 
girls, the expense to be met from the appropriation for schools. 

MUSKFGON, MICH.—Mr. Charles H. Hackley, of this town has 
added $25,000 to his gift for a manual training school, making 
the total gift $155,000, 

The Philadelphia Record is responsible for the following : “‘ The 
pupils of an elementary school were asked to compare lead pencil 
and slate pencil. One intelligent pupil answered the compre- 
hensive question by writing, ‘ Positive, slate pencil; comparative, 
more slate pencil; superlative, most slate pencil. Ditto lead 
pencil,’”’ 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—An enthusiastic meeting was held in 
Cathedral hall on the evening of July 7, by the Reading Circle 
advocates and promoters of the Plattsburg Catholic summer 
school movement. The speakers of the evening were the Rev. 
M. J. Lavelle, pastor of St. Patrick's cathedral, New York city, 
and Rev. J. F. Mullaney, of St. John’s church, Syracuse, both 
members of the board of managers of the Catholic summer 
school. After the addresses an informal meeting was held and a 
committee was appointed to whom any one wish ng to attend the 
meeting of the Plattsburg Catholic summer school, to open on 
July 13, might go for information, consisting of James Connolly, 
president; Miss Margaret Hanna, vice president, and Mrs, 
Catherine Goodyear, secretary. 


A REM ARENT Eh AE A AOR 

Dr. John Milne Mackenzie, of Fall River, died recently, aged 
forty-ene years. He was a graduate of Brown university, Har- 
vard medical school, and studied in Vienna and Berlin.% He 
taught in the Fall River high school twelve years, and at the time 
of his resignation, eight years ago, he was sub-master. The im- 
mediate cause of death was paralysis arising from blood poison- 
ing, contracted during an operation at the Fall River hospital. 
He was very successful in his practice and was regarded as one 
of the most promising physicians in the state. 
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Relation of Sociology to Education." 


Prof. Small began by pointing out the threefold manner in 
which man might improve himself: 
a By cultivating the powers of discriminating observation. 
(2.) Strengthening the logical faculties. 
(3-) Improving the process and powers of comparison. 
After enlarging upon these three heads the speaker proceeded 
~ ~- analytic study of sociology which he sub-divided into three 
eads. 


ot Man's naturai environment, animate and inanimate. 
2.) Man himself as an individual in all his characteristics. 
(3-) Man’s associations or institutions. 

“The demand of sociology upon pedagogy is that teachers 
Stop training one particular mental power and pay attention to 
ene. Education is the development of the whole person- 
ality. 

“Human personality is not doomed to struggle forever with a 
long list of facts in order to get its development. Sociology and 
pedagogy are sure to join hands for a complete change in the 
methods of education 
“ Sociology is in the line of the new pedagogy which will pre- 
vail. It is the systematic attempt to reduce nature, man and in- 
Stitutions to scientific development. The task set for each indi- 
vidual is to accommodate himself to the prevailing conditions. 
This life task of men sets the task of teachers, I assume that 
_ action and reflection are unchallenged elements in educa- 
ion. 

“Our business as teachers is primarily not to train mental 
powers, but to select points of contact. The mind itself will take 
care of the objective realities 

“ Sociology denies that the rational center for study is in any 
science or group of sciences. The rational center is the student 
himself. Relatively the world stands still during the school age. 
Individually the student changesevery day. A changing self has 
the task of adaptation to the existing circumstances. The teach- 
ers must understand this environment and keep the pupil to this 
adaptation. The child finds the complement of his egoism, in 
_ home, in the school, and later in society and the world at 

arge. 

_“ The part of the problem which I have in mind is the proper 
direction of the pupil's perception. All realities are continually 
confronting him, and he must see each one asa part of the whole. 
The whole vast mystery of life confronts the child, and the teacher 
= teach the child to consider everything as a part of the 
whole, 

“ Every teacher ought to be a philosopher. Every child is one 
until conventionality spoils him. The child is a poet, a scientist, 
a musician, an artist if we did not stunt him by our bungling. I 
would revive Rousseau’s cry: ‘Retura to nature.’ I am not 
asserting that grammar, history, etc., should be taught in the 
nursery, but I do maintain that the child should be taught his re- 
lations with life. He should learn to know h mself and his world 
from the beginning. 

“ The study of society must be chiefly in connection with geo- 

graphy, history, civics, and economics. 
a Sociology, like charity, ought to begin at home, but like char- 
ity, it ought not to remain there. Knowledge of one’s own home 
should be the beginning of social study. It should always be re- 
membered that no man lives unto himself.” 





Savings by Pupils. 


All the Springfield, Mass., schools now engage in saving money ; 
since last fall the savings amounting to $3,377. The teachers 
buy stamps and sell them to pupils, 

The Buckingham school bought $61q 

The Hooker school bought $619.32. 

The Bleloch school bought $120. 

The Pynchon school bought $265. 

The Barrows school bought $157. 

The West Union (primary) bought $100. 

The Emery street (primary) bought $101.50. 

The Worthington street school bought $295. 

The Alden street (primary) bought $60. 

The Charles street (primary) $67. 

The York street (primary) $98. 

The Belmont avenue (primary) $110. 

The Tapley school $183. 

Brightwood bought $65. 

Elm street $295. 

Jefferson avenue $232. 

The stamps are issued in denominations of 1, 3, 5, 10, 25, and 
50 cents and $1; of course, the great demand is for the smaller 
denominations. These are pasted in books and received as cash. 
The teachers have shown the warmest interest in the matter, and 
without this interest the scheme would not work. The children 
are gaining habits of economy and provision which are of incal- 
culable value. 


*Report of address of Prof. Albion Small, of the University of Chicago. 
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Sehool-Room Decoration. 


Procure a few white turnips and young carrots; scoop out a 
good part of the inside of a turnip, fill the hole with water, and 
insert a carrot point downwards. Suspend by means of strin 
and hang in alight place. The turnip must be kept well-fille 
with water. In a few days shoots will appear, and in the course 
of a fortnight or so a really pretty hanging plant will be the result. 

Procure a sponge, well seak it, and then push a grain of wheat, 
barley, or oats into each of the holes. Suspend in the same way 
as the turnip, and by keeping the sponge thoroughly damp a 
truly pretty effect is obtained in the course of a few weeks. 


MecKinley’s Education. 


Both Republican candidates for president have been school 
teachers. Eugene V. Smalley, in the Review of Reviews for 
July, gives an interesting account of the education of McKinley, 
a portion of which we reprint : 


“To Poland seminary came ambitious young men and young 
women from the neighboring farms, eager for the book-learning 
of the schools, and believing that its possession would open broad 
highways to success in life. Some engaged rooms and board at 
the rate of two dollars a week, and others reduced this very mod- 
est cost of living by taking rooms alone, and eating the victuals 
sent in to them weekly by their parents. None of these bright 
young people felt that they were poor. They were all accustomed 
to the close economies of the farm life of that period, and were 
not in the least ashamed of them. The richest man in Poland at 
that time was not worth ten thousand dollars, A man with five 
thousand dollars’ worth of property and no debts was thought to 
be well off. Mrs. McKinley helped out the narrow income of the 
family by taking boarders, and herself did the cooking, with the 
help of her girls. Young McKinley was an ardent student. It 
was his mother’s ambition, as well as his own, that he should go 
through college and then study law, but whether this aim could 
be accomplished was always rather doubtiul, The father was 
frugal, industrious, and self-denying, but he had a large family to 
provide for, and his earnings were small. William did what he 
could to help out the family income by one sort of work and an- 
other in vacation times. At one time it was almost decided that 
the plan for his education must be abandoned, but his elder sister 
Annie came to the rescue with the money she had saved asa 
school-teacher. At seventeen he left the seminary so well ad- 
vanced in his studies that he was able to enter the junior class in 
Allegheny college, at Meadville, Pa. Illness obliged him to re- 
turn home during his first college year, however, and the way was 
not clear financially for going back, so he taught a country school 
in a district near Poland the next winter. The little school-house 
is still standing—a wooden box, with a door and two windows in 
front, three windows on each side, and in the rear a dead wall 
against which the boys toss their balls. In his study years Mc- 
Kinley was very fond of mathematics, but for Latin he cared lit- 
tie, although he always passed his examinations creditably. In 
the colleges and academies at that time mathematics, grammar, 
and the dead languages constituted pretty much the whole stock 
of instruction. He showed no fondness for the debates of the 
literary societies or the orations of the regular Saturday-school 
exercises, but he was known as a good essay writer.” 


A Woman Worshipper. 


Perhaps no people in the world have so clear cut a conception 
of their own best type as the people of what were the Confeder- 
ate states. From Maryland to the Gulf, there is one fixed and 
accepted ideal, which is distinct in the mind of every school boy. 


And this ideal is a high one. Honor, bravery, generosity, 
hospitality, and courtesy to women are its fundamentals. An 
amusing illustration of its influence came to my knowledge a few 
years ago. 

In a little mountain town in the extreme southwestern part of 
Virginia the annual examination of publie school teachers was in 
progress. The superintendent was a Colonel Blank, a sort of 
wild and greasy patriarch, untidy, unkempt, and redolent of 
whiskey. 

One of the girls under examination asked for some unusual 
privilege,—what, I cannot remember,—and the colonel granted it 
with a flourish. Some other school official privately protested, 
pointing out what an opportunity it gave for untairly obtaining 
information, 

The ire of the colonel blazed high at this suggestion. “ Sir,” 
he said, “my wife is a woman; my mother was a woman. I 
won't hear you question the honor of Woman ! ”"—Annie Steger 
Winston, in July Lzppincot?'s. 





I am very confident that your magazine must continue to merit 
the approbation of all educators. You are doing a good work 
for the cause of education. M. V. O'SHEA. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


The next issue of THE JOURNAL will be August 15. 
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New Books. 


A full and philosophical treatment of Teaching the Language- 
Arts,— Speech, Reading, Composition, is comprised in the vol- 
ume bearing that title, by B. A. Hinsdale, LL. D., of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. In his preface Dr. Harris says: “He has 
drawn judiciously upon the vast literature of the subject, and en- 
riched his book with insights and keen observations from Aris- 
totle and Quintilian in Greek and Roman times down to Spencer 
and Lowell of ourownday. The book is in this respect a collec- 
tion of fine thoughts on language—its use, its growth, the study 
of its mechanics, its grammatical and logical structures, the order 
of mastering its use in speaking, reading and writing—first in the 
primary, next in the grammar school, and after in the high school 
and college ; its place in the cultivation of the powers of thought, 
the study of literary works of art, the significance of philology 
among the sciences,” From this the high value of the volume 
will be seen. It is one in the many excellent volumes of the In- 
ternational Education Series. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


One critic has said that what makes some stories common- 
place is that they lack the atmosphere that is given to ta’es by 
writers of warm imaginations. It cannot be said that William 
Black’s novels lack this atmosphere, and hence they have a power 
over the reader that is deeply felt, but hard to be described. His 
latest story is entitled Brzsezs the central figure of which is a 
Greek heroine, whose name is associated with the first book of 
Homer's Iliad. This modern Greek girl is even a more interest- 
ing personage than the classical original as she walks the Scottish 
Highland heather. Her Achilles is a young Scotch laird. The 
author has woven into this romance the poetic associations of the 
Scotch hills, the refinements of London society, and the vicissi- 
tudes of world-wide adventures. The illustrations are by W. T. 
Smedley. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 12mo., cloth, orna- 
mental. $1.75.) 


The overworked teacher cannot always invent interesting prob- 
lems for the pupils, and so a book containing a variety of them 
furnishes a very excellent help. Practical Problems in Arith- 
metic for Primary Grades, of which Part I. has just been issued, 
is designed to avoid the evils that result from using the black- 
board alone for number work, and to relieve the teacher of the 
labor of putting a great deal of blackboard work before the pu- 
pils. These practical problems can be used side by side with the 
regular text-book in arithmetic—no matter what text-book it is. 
The problems impart much information that it has taken the 
author a long time to collect. Four lessons are given for each 
week, The pupils will no doubt become much interested in the 
work. (Published by the author, Anna J. McGrath, Detroit, 
Mich.) 


America and Europe: A Study of International Relations 
contains three essays called forth by the discussion of the Monroe 
doctrine, as follows: “ The United States and Great Britain,” by 
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David A. Wells; ‘“‘ The Monroe Doctrine,” by Edward J. Philps, 
and “ Arbitration in International {Disputes,” by Carl Schurz, 
As these essays are all of a conciliatory nature there wide circu- 
lation will do much good. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
75 cents.) 


A handsome book has just been issued made up of facsimiles 
of manuscripts in the national archives at Washington. Imper- 
fect knowledge of these important papers exists even among those 


* who have devoted many years to studying the sources of Ameri- 


can History. The Hamilton Facsimiles of Manuscripts will be 
highly prized by students of history. The first part relates to the 
Monroe doctrine,—its origin and intent, and contains letters of 
Jefferson, Monroe, Madison, and Richard Rush, and extracts 
from Monroe’s seventh annual message. (The Public Opinion 
Company, New York. $1.50.) 


The Oxford Manuals of English History, edited by C. W. C, 
Oman, F.S. A., when completed will consist cf six 16mo. volumes 
of a little over one hundred pageseach. They will deal with differ- 
ent epochs of English history in chronological order, convering the 
history from 55 B. C. to 1832. The volumes will be as follows: 
The (1) Making of the English Nation (55 B. C.-1135 A. D), by 
C. G. Robertson, B. A.; (2) King and Baronage (1135-1328), by 
W. H. Hutton, B. D.; (3) The Hundred Years’ War (1328-1485), 
by C. W. C. Oman, M.A.; (4) England and the Reformation 
(1485-1603), By G. W. Powers, M. D.; (5) +. and Parliament 
(1603-1714), by G. H. Wakeling, M.A; (6) The Making of the 
British Empire (1714-1832), by A. Hassall, M. A. The first two 
volumes that have been issued show deep scholarship. The com- 
plete series will make a concise and readable history of Britain. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 50 cents each, net.) 


An edition of that standard work The History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, by Edward Gibbon, in seven 
volumes, is being published. It is edited with introduction notes, 
appendices, and index, by J. B. Bury, M. A., professor of modern 
history in Dublin university. In the first volume, which has been 
received, is a map showing the provinces of the Roman empire. 
(Macmillan Co., New York.) 


If you decide to take Hood's Sarsaparilla do not be induced to buy any 
other, Buy only Hood's, 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Established 1870, Published weekly at $2.50 per year, is a journal of 
education for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who desire to have a complete account of all the great movements in edu- 
cation. 

We publish THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 per year; THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, $1.00 a year; EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, $1.00 a 
year ; and OuR TIMEs (Current Events), monthly, 30 cents a year. 


E. L. KeELtLtocc & Co., 61 East Ninth street, New York. 
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white—that’s MADE FROM 
where its ¥ | Best XXX Standard Bunting, 
With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. 


Send for CATALOGUE with SPECIAL 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, 
to any of the following addresses. 


Consolidated Fireworks Go., 


Of America. 


| New York City, Nos. 9, ll Park Place. 

30, 32 South Water St. 
244 Main St. 

210 Nerth Second St, 
104 Light St. 


; Chicago x ~ 
Kindergarten 
College. 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, Director. 
Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Principal. 


COLLEGE REOPENS OCT. 1. 


Prepares Kindergartners, Super- 
visors, and Training Teachers. Com- 
bines college course and profession, 


CONVOCATION OF MOTHERS, 
OCTOBER 21, 22, 23. 


U. $. 
| ENSIGNS. 


a 
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Flags. 


Send for curriculums, Address Dept. B, 
10 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COCO COS 


We buy schoolbooks O 


Cash or exchange, few or many, new or secondhand 
Catalogue free "Prices we Pay”’— mention this ad 


Arthur Hinds & Co. O 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 
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Waterproof 


your skirt edges with 


Duxbak 






he VELVETEEN 
™ BINDING 


It keeps them dry and whole and it 
never fades. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


*Home Dressmaking Made Easy."’ a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 








THESE ARE NOT PATENT LEATHER 
BUT SIMPLY POLISHED YWITH- 


<et BROWNS 3=* 
FRENGH DRESSING 


| For SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
: ——e, 
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At the End of Your Journey you will find 
t a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE’ WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry know. 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical — to 
insure an artistic success and permanen 
Having every facility for this class of work I cap 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. N.Y. 
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actory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WELF Tk $, fr, “Ts2e"" 


Description and prices on application 










EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


Literary Notes. 


Robert Buchanan, who is eminent as a 
literary knight-errant, attacking in turn 
most of his friends, while succeeding him- 
self in many branches of literary art, has 
just produced a charming Irish tale called 
“Marriage by Capture.” The J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company are to publish it on this 
side, and it is pronounced as teeming with 
adventure and love-making of an odd sort. 


The last thing written by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, only a few days before her 
death, was a loving acknowledgment to 
the public for fond remembrances and tok- 
ens and expressions of affectionate esteem, 
on her 85th birthday, which she sent to The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. In the next issue 
of this magazine it w Il be pub'ished in fac- 
simile, It reflects the beautiful nature of 
the gifted authoress, and by her death has 
become her last message to the American 
public. 


The Electrical Review has just com- 
pleted its twenty-eighth volume. In ad- 
dition to giving thoroughly reliable news of 
the progress of electrical work in ail its 
branches, the Zivectrical Review has se- 
cured in the past six months a large rum- 
ber of unusually valuable and exclusive 
articles on important subjects. 


A strikingly suggestive topic is most 
ably treated by the Hon. Charles W. Stone 
. Ay North American Revizw for July. 

“ A Common Coinage for all Nations, 
Mr. Stone advocates a coinage universal 
in character, stable and permanent, based 
strictly on international compact and that 
would carry the badge of civilized life into 
every clime. 


The edition of the “ Idylls of the King,” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) which will be 
completed in August by the publication of 
Lancelot and Elaine and Other Idylls of the 
King as volume 9g of the same series, will 
be the frst annotated edition of the entire 
series of Idylls published in this country or 
in Europe. . It may be added that Dr. 
Rolfe’s editions of Tennyson’s poems are 
made with the consent and approval of the 
author and of the present Lord Tennyson, 
both of whom have furnished him with val- 
uable helps and suggestions. 


D. C. Heath & Co, Boston, issue in 
“ Heath’s Modern Language Series,’’ Aus 
Herz und Welt, two little stories; one, 
Hundert Schimmel, by Nathaly von 
Eschstruth: the other, Adle Fuenf, by 
Helene St6kl, with full notes by Dr. Wil- 
helm Bernhardt, director of German in- 
struction in the high schools of Washington, 
D. C. These stories by two of the most 
popular novelists of Germany have been 
selected because they are rich in modern 
colloquial German, as well as interesting to 
readers in themselves. 


Yek/ is the title of the striking story of 
the New York Ghetto, which is to be 
brought out shortly by D. Appleton & Co, 
The author, A. Cahan, writes from an in- 
timate personal knowledge of the tragdey 
and humor of east-side life in New York, 
and his story is said to open a new field in 
our fiction, and to be remarkable for its 
vividness and force. 

The fourth volume of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Winning of the West has been pub- 
lished by G, P. Putnam’s Sons. This vol- 
ume deals with the Northwest and Louis- 
iana, and brings the narrative down to 1809. 
The volumes are sold separately, each be- 
ing complete in itself. 

The piece of Hamlet, one of the Eclec- 
tic English Classics Series, published by 
the Affierican Book Co., was given in a re- 
cent number of THE JOURNAL—as twenty 
centy. This is a mistake. The price is 





twenty-five cents. 





Rich, Red 
Blood 


Is absolutely essential to health. It is impos 
sible to get it from so-called “ nerve tonics” 
and opiate compounds. They have tempo 
rary, sleeping effects, but do not CURE. To 
have pure blood and good health, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has first, last, 
and all the time, been advertised as just 
what it is—the best medicine for the blood 
ever produced. In fact, 


Hoods 
Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


’ . assist Digestion and cure 
Hood’s Pills Constipation. 25 cents, 














Nervous prostration, 
brain fatigue, loss of 
appetite, 
controlled and cured 


BOVININE 


Erie Railroad 


The ere 
Picturesque 
Trunk Line 
of America. 


sleeplessness 














The on'y line whose trains are everywhere 
protected by 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 


THE ONLY LINE WITHOUT 
CHANGE FROM 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


TO BEAUTIFUL 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


Located at a high altitude, amidst charming 
surroundings, its shores dotted by hotels of 
unusual excellence. Chautauqua Lake is 
famous as the 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORT, 


and is reached with speed, comfcrt, and | 
safety by the | 


..- PICTURESQUE ERIE. 


I. ROBERTS, 
Gen, Passenger Agent, 
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Test 
of 19 
Years 


Columbias have been tested in 
the crucible of experience, with 
the fire of public opinion, and 
have not been found wanting— 
$100 worth of secured bicycle 
quality. Same price to everybody. 


Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 














Mighty Voleanic Breathings. 


There are many mud volcanoes scattered 
throughout the world, but there are few 
whose action is so regular and so character- 
istic as that of Dempo, in the island of Su- 
matra. This marvelous volcano, about 
10,000 feet in height, was visited recently 
by a correspondent, who thus describes it: 
All was quiet and placid end I sat down 
awhile to take in the details of a scene so 
novel; a vast circular basin, ha!f a mile in 
diameter, with rocky sides of sheer preci- 
pices, displaying at places horizontal strata, 
and at the bottom of this another smaller 
basin, some 200 feet in diameter, filled to 
within about thirty or forty feet of its rim 
with a smoking substance, like burnished 
silver, which reflected the blue sky and every 
passing cloud. 

We had sat thus for about ten or twelve 
minutes when I noticed that the center cf 
the white basin had become intensely black, 
and was scored with dark streaks. This 
area gradually increased. By steady scru- 
tiny with my glass, for it was difficult to 
make out what was silently and slowly tak- 
ing place, I at last discovered that the 
blackness marked the sides of achasm that 
had formed in—what I now perceived the 
white burnished mirror to be—a lake of 
seething mud. 

The blackness increased. The lake was 
being engalfed. A few minutes later a 
dull, sullen roar was heard and I had just 
time to conjecture within myself whence it 
proceeded when the whole lake heaved and 
rose in the air for some hundreds of feet, 
not as if violently ejected, but with a calm, 
majestic upheaval, and then fell back on it- 
self with an awesome roar which reverber- 
ated round and round the vast caldron and 
echoed from rociy wall to rocky wall like 
the surge of an angry sea; and the immense 
volume of steam let loose from its prison 
house dissipated itself into the air. The 
wave circles died away on the margin of 


the lake, which resumed its} burnished face 
and again reflected the blue sky; and si- 
lence reigned again until the geyser had 
gathered force for another expiration. Thus, 
all day long the lake was swallowed up and 
vomited forth once in every fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 


The Modern Graduate. 


“ Jim’s done graduated, ain’t he?” 

“ You bet.” 

“Got his diplomy ?” 

“ Shore.” 

“ Well, what kin he do?” 

“Reach home base every time, an’ kick 
a foot ball clean over into the next county !” 
— The Atlantic Constitution. 


Laughing Babies 


are loved by everybody. Those raised on 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk are comparatively free from sickness. 
Infant Health is a valuable pamphlet for 
mothers. Send your address for a copy to 
the New York Condensed Milk Company, 
New York. 


Eighty lines or parts of lines of Homer's 
“Illiad” have been identified among the 
fragments of Egyptian papyri. They are 
from a manuscript of the third century be- 
fore Christ. In the eighty lines thirteen 
are not found in the “ Iliad” as we have 
it, 

Antiquity of the Art‘of Writing. 


In an article in The Sunday School 
Times on ‘‘ The Contributions of Archeol- 
ogy to the Understanding of the Old Test- 
arent,” by Prof. Ira M, Price, D. D., the 
writer says: ‘We are now certain that 
writing was not invented in the time of 
David and Solomon; that it had been in 
use thousands of years before Joshua in- 
scribed the commandments in clay upon 
the altar at Shechem; that Moses was 
reared in a literary court, surrounded by an 


of remarkable literary products of an older 
time ; that, in the fifteen and sixteenth cen- 
turies B. C, Asia and Africa carried on ex- 
tensive literary correspondence by means of 
the cuneiform writing of Babylonia. We 
know also that Egypt has left us writings 
from the fourth dynasty—a date more than 
4,000 B. C. The illiterate argument has 
gone to pieces in the face of such facts. 
Literature has flourished in the earth for 
more than six thousand years. Writing 
was not unknown among civilized peoples 
after 3,000 8 C_ Israel n t able to produce 
such literature as the Old Testament con- 
tains until very late in history! David 
wrote no psalms, because that age could 
not have produced such masterpieces as 
are attributed to him (Cheyne)! Oaly a 
blindfolded critic could make such an as- 
sertion. The indications are that 
we must very soon reverse the scale, and 
see how far back we can locate the compo- 
sition of the Old Testament books, rather 
than how far down in the Maccabean 
period,” 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow’'s Sooruinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS bv Me of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE THING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD. 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DLAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 
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USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 





SUSUMU IHUS 


A Careful Physician 
prescribes 


MAlexne: 
The Bes¥ TRA 


ly 


at the critical time in the 
young girl’s life. 


WHY? 


Because it is sedative to the 
the nerves. Because it gives 
sound and refreshing sleep. 
Because it induces bright, 
hopeful feelings. Because 
it strengthens while it 
soothes, braces while it 
tones, feeds while it warms, 
and brings forward the pro- 
cesses of nature with ease, 
freedom and celerity. 


At Druggists. 
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educated priesthood who were in possession | 








COMPANY 


WANTED 


Competent Club Agents 
[ladies or men or girls or 
boys] to get orders for our 
celebrated goods. Good 
Incomes made. BIG 
PRESENTS with every 
sale.. 31% Ibs. Fine Fam- 
ily Teas by mail on receipt 
of $2.00. Good Teas and 
Coffees 25c. per Ib. Send 
this “ad” and 16 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
you a &% |b. sample best 
'T imported, any kind, and 
full particulars. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA O0., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P. 0. Box 289. New Yor«. 


























sn Bicycles 


ry anywhere 
Cc. O. D. 
wholesale 






at lowest 
rices. 

— bey st 50 

5 tarlingtow “ 00 

“ + $37.50 

p20 Bieyele « 

Latest models, fully guaranteed; pneumatic tires; weight 17% to 
30 lbs. ; all styles and prices. Large illustrated catalogue free. 


Cash Buyers’Union, 162 W.VanBuren St.B- 122Chicago 








When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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N our List may be found text-books of almost every 
grade from the lowest primary to the advanced uni- 
versity. They were not made by professional authors 

but on the contrary they are the outgrowth of school life 
and school-room experience. We desire to make this list 
as widely known as possible among the best teachers, and 
to all school boards who are seeking the best books for 
adoption. Investigation is invited. All correspondence will 


have prompt attention. Leacu, SHEWELL & SANBORN. 


New York, 67 Fifth Ave. Boston, 202 Devonshire St. 
Chicago, 110 Wabash Ave. 





THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


The fourth in this series uf pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 


and In Practical Life. 
By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 
address, 
The Prang Educational Company, 
964 Washington &t., BOSTON. 47 E. 10th &t.. NEW YORE. 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





Your Vacation a 
In the Country 


MAY BE PLEASURABLY COMBINED WITH 
PREPARATION FOR BETTER WORK NEXT 
YEAR IF YOU TAKE WITH YOU . . 


PAYNE’S 100 LESSONS IN NATURE. 


Written by an enthusiast in Science Study as wellas practical teacher. It will inspire 
you with love for the beauties of nature and make your teaching a delight. Hand- 
somely illustrated. A sample copy to any teacher postpaid. 


Price, - - - - - 90 cents. 


MALTBY’S MAP MODELING IN GEOGRA- 
PHY AND HISTORY, in Sand, Clay, Pulp, Plaster, Chalk. 


A new book of great value. By a recognized authority in Geography teaching. 
It is handsomely illustrated and bound, It co-ordinates Geography with Nature 
Study 


Price, to teachers, - - $1.10, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,, - New York & Chicago. 





“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 
THREE NEW MODEL 
Smith Premier ‘Typewriters, 
eeee *BOee BO8O8O8t 

Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers, 
Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 





Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal 
Cities in the United States. 


QOOOOOO000O 


Schoolbooks All publishers 
Prepaid to any Alphabetical Cata- 


point logue 
New —Second Free if you mention 
hand this ad 


ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


OQOOOOOO0000O 


[Hilton = Hradley = Qo., 


Springfield, Mass. 


Now is the time to look over your equipment 
for the beginning of another school year. 

As you probably know, we manufacture a 
bewildering variety of material and devices 
for the aid of teachers of kindergartens and 
primary schools, and as the principles of the 
Froebelian philosophy are now governing to 
some extent all departments of education, 
many of our goods and especially some of our 
books ought to furnish valuable hints to in- 
structors in higher grades. 

The kindergarten has come to stay, and it 
behooves all who care for progress to know 
something of its spirit and its methods, by 
which it has a'ready acquired so firm a hold 
on the advanced educational mind of this 
and other countries. 

There is one book which we publish, ‘‘ The 
Paradise of Childhood,” Quarter Century 
Edition, that is particularly useful to those 





primary teachers who have not had a kinder- 
garten training and yet desire to introduce 
some cof the new methods into their schools. 
This is a feature of practical education which 
is sure to become increasingly popular both 
in city and country schools, and there is no 
other book published that is better adapted to 
the purpose than this well known guide, 
‘* The Paradise of Childhood.” 

Our 80-page catalog, fully illustrated, gives 
a description of our other books and of the 

reat variety of School Aids which we manu- 
acture. This will be mailed free to address. 
Send for it. You will find something to in- 
terest you in it, 


Springficld, Mass., New York, 


TPilton Bradley G0. a 





lustrated Cale 
New England ee ry of Music, Boston. 








LJMIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.,. NEW YORK 


Please send for catalogue and price 
Correspondence solicited. 


Ee GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE oa 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KIND6 - 
J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
“352 WASHINGTON ST. 
a2 O STON MASS 





























READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 











